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Buick design protects your money 
both when you buy, and as you drive. 


Great volume enables Buick to offer 
the finest of fine-car construction at 
moderate cost. Cars built to similar 
standards of quality must be sold at 
higher prices, when built in smaller 
quantities. 


Better design means extra depend- 
ability and lower operating cost. 
Only Buick has the “Sealed Chassis”, 
with its “Triple-Sealed” engine. 
Every operating part is enclosed in an 
iron or steel housing to keep out dirt, 
water and resulting wear. Every 
point of entry for dirt and grit sealed! 


Buick m ahes - 
a Dollar Last Longer 





— 





The Buick engine is full-pressure 
lubricated, with a constant film of oil 
at every point where metal would 
rub metal. The Buick clutch is a ten- 
plate, multiple-disc type, instead of 
the usual single plate. Buick has 
Controllable-Beam Headlights with 
steering-wheel control, to make night 
driving a pleasure. Buick mechani- 
cal 4-wheel brakes add safety, and 
save tire wear, 


All these fine features of Buick design 
add expense to Buick manufacture, 
but they save expense for you. 


Toget more and better transportation 
at lowercost—to make your dollars go 
farther and last longer—buy a Buick! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Divtston of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN - BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities — Dealers Everywhere 









Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Care 


Are Built... BUICK 


When Better Automobiles 
Will Build Them. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Let’s Experiment and Other Timely Farm Reminders 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs 
Needing Attention Now 


HUNDRED weeds can be prevented with the 
A work it takes to kill one. Let’s cultivate after 
each rain. 
2. The harvest season is nearly on us. Let’s have 
all harvesting equipment in the best repair before it is 
time to use it. 

3. The best advice ever given 
growers of cultivated crops was 
given in less than ten words: “Run 
the weeder, harrow, or cultivator 
after each rain.” 

4. “Few things on my farm pay 
bigger dividends than my work- 
shop. Before I got my shop I had 
to drive three miles to town and 
back to have repairs done,” writes a correspondent. If 
we haven’t one now why not resolve to put in one as 
soon as crops are laid by? 

5. Idle land is idle capital. Fields that had no crops 
growing on them through the winter have been loafing 
and wasting for five or six months. These fields could 
have produced all the hay we will need this year. Now 
is the time to plan to put idle fields to work next fall 
ind keep them from ever being idle again. 

6. The red spider, like other injurious insects, has 
regular habits and customs. One of these is to use 
some nice juicy root like pokeberry root as a “winter 
resort.” Hence it is on poke root that the red spiders, 
which will damage this year’s crop can now be found 
and killed. Let’s dig the roots up and burn them with 
straw, trash, or kerosene oil right where they are. If 
carried from one place to another, the 
spiders may be spread. 

7. If carpet grass has been sowed, 
then pasture it close. If weeds grow 
taller than the carpet grass, mow 
them. If sprouts and bushes come, 
yrub them. Carpet grass is choice in 
selecting its associates and doesn't 
like for anything to “put it in the 
hade.” 

8. For next fall and winter use, 
there are several vegetables we must 
plant in May or June if we are to be 
sure of having them. Here are eight 
that we should plant now or a little 
later so that we will be sure to have 
a stand before hot weather :— 





Cabbage Collards 
Cauliflower Endive 
Celeriac Parsnips 
Celery Salsify 


If two plantings of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, and celery are made—one in 
he middle of May and the other six 
to eight weeks later—we will have 
these three vegetables for both fall 
and winter use. 

9. For a succession for local mar- 
ket and home use the time has come 
for the second planting of butter- 
beans, snapbeans, beets, cabbage, can- 
taloupes, carrots, celery, corn, cow- 
peas, cucumbers, eggplant, pepper, 
quash, and tomato. We can raise 
ur standard of living more easily by 
raising our home needs of food than 
in any other way. 

10. Temporary pastures for grazing 
in July, August,and September should 
be started before the first of June on 
idle land or on land from which a 
crop has been taken or soon will be 
taken. An advantage of Sudan grass, 


that when there is a surplus of pasturage they can 
be made into hay or plowed into the soil and made 
into humus. 


II. Let’s Experiment 


OR example, if you have not tried these varieties, 
why not try them this year? There is little time 
to be lost in getting the seed :— 

5. Sudan grass. 


6. Sumac and Honey sorghum. 
7. White Rice pop corn. 


1, Herman, Laredo, Otootan, 
and Biloxi soybeans. 
2. Early Bunch, 100-Day Spec- 


kle, and Osceola velvet 8. Swiss chard. 

beans. 9. New Zealand spinach. 
3. Groit and Brabham cow-. 10. Cashaws. 

peas. 11. Cabbage planted in June. 
4. White Spanish and Valen- 12. Tomatoes set in July. 


cia peanuts. 

How do we know that we have been growing just the 
varieties of field and garden crops that suit us and our 
land best? Besides we will get far more pleasure from 
such diversion as comes from having different varieties 
racing with one another in contests of yield, quality, 
drouth-resistance, resistance to insects and diseases, 
and cold resistance. After trying the Detroit Red we 
just about stopped growing all other beets. (Our trial 
package was congressionally distributed, too!) We 
could name probably a dozen varieties of vegetables 
we discovered by experimenting with new kinds, such 
as the Ponderosa tomato, Chantenay carrot, Bountiful 
bean, and Cos lettuce. The last new kind that has 


given us a keen thrill is Martha Washington asparagus. 

Glance over the 10 opportunities for experimenting 
with new kinds and then let’s order the seed at once. 
If 100 of our Progressive Farmer friends will do this 
now, we suspect that 50 of them will want to write us 
next fall and tell of their experiences. Let’s experiment ! 





III. What to Plant in Field and Garden 
the Last Half of May 


URING the last half of May the following crops 
and vegetables may be planted :— 
IN THE FIELD 


Cowpeas Pumpkin 
Kafir Rice 


Beans 


Sunflowers 
Broom corn 5 


Sweet potato 


Buckwheat Millets Sorghum Tobacco 
Cantaloupe Milo Soybeans Velvet beans 
Corn Peanuts Sudan grass Watermelons 
Cotton Pop corn 

IN THE GARDEN 
Beans Citron Kohl-rabi Parsley 
Beets Collard Lettuce Pepper 
Carrots Corn Okra Salsify 
Celery Cucumbers Onions Squash 
Chard Eggplant (for sets) Tomato 


Let’s look over these lists and see if there is not some 
crop or vegetable we have never grown before that we 
ought to try this year. There is a common saying now- 
adays, “Get acquainted with your neighbor; you might 
like him.” And that’s what we would say about new 
crops and varieties. 


IV. Do You Own 30,000 Tons of 
Nitrogen ? 
O YOU own 30,000 tons of nitrogen? Well, it’s 
D probably lots more than that. 

Floating in the air above every acre of land, 
scientists tell us, there are 60,000,000 pounds of nitro- 
gen, or 30,000 tons,—enough to load 1,000 cars with 30 
tons to the car. Here indeed is one of God’s greatest 
gifts to men! : 

How can we use this nitrogen we own? This way :— 

Every ton of inoculated legumes we grow on an acre 
of land and return to the soil has in 
it 40 or more pounds of nitrogen, 
half of which came -from the air. 
And since one pound of nitrogen costs 
about 20 cents and phosphoric acid 
and potash cost only 5 cents per pound 
each, when we use legumes to trap 
this free nitrogen, we can buy three 
pounds of phosphoric acid and one 
pound of potash with the money saved 
on each pound of nitrogen taken from 
the air and allowed to remain in the 
soil for the next crop. 


The crops we can plant now and 
which will take the most nitrogen 
from the air and hold it in the best 
forms are— 


Soybeans, 
Velvet beans, 
Cowpeas. 


Any inoculated legume will catch 
the nitrogen floating in this “no man’s 
land,” and it belongs to any man who 
will trap it. 
proved food, feed, and fertility values 
of legumes, we will plant more of 
them. 

To get the most out of soybeans, 
velvet beans, and cowpeas, we can 
plant them on our waste land, stubble 
land, and after any crop maturing in 
May, June or July. We can drill 
them with corn and in the corn mid- 
dles and we can make hay, silage, or 
soiling crops of them; we can graze 
or plow them down, or we can harvest 
the seed for sale or for sowing next 
year. : 


If we grow these three legumes we 
cannot lose. We will profit in at least 
one way and we may profit in two or 


When we appreciate the ~ 
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The South Once Did Not Gaon Enough 
Corn, Hay, and Meat—But Can Now 


LOT of our farmers think that just because their 
A fathers bought corn and hay and meat from the 
West, they are also justified in doing so. 

The truth is, of course, that we have many advan- 
tages that our fathers did not have. There are many 
reasons why the South thirty years ago did not grow 
enough feed crops or corn or meat, but these reasons 
are not valid today. Times have changed. 


| 

It is no wonder that with the old methods of making 
corn a generation ago people got to saying they “could 
buy corn cheaper than they could raise it.” Who of 
our older readers cannot recall how our fathers grew 
corn in the 80’s and 90’s—dropping the seed corn by 
hand, scattering the fertilizer and manure by hand, 
thinning it by hand, hoeing it by hand, growing it on 
high, dry ridges made with one-horse plows, pulling 
the fodder before the ears matured, and selecting seed 
from the crib instead of the field? Because of the one- 
horse implements used in planting and cultivation and 
the expensive hand-hoeing practiced, corn was indeed 
a costly crop. 

One trouble was that the whole thought of the agri- 
cultural South was dominated by cotton. We were 
“cotton-minded,”’ obsessed by cotton. This ‘cotton 
psychology” so controlled us that the way we had to 
grow cotton influenced and shaped our thinking about 
all other crops. Because cotton is a crop which can be 
handled only on small acreages per person, calling for 
very intensive culture and much hand‘ work, we got to 
thinking that corn, too, and farm crops in general must 
be handled more or less like cotton. That was one 
reason why we made corn the wrong way—the ex- 
pensive way. 

Nowadays we know that corn cannot be profitably 
grown if we put on it anything like as much human 
and horse labor per acre as cotton requires. Corn must 
be handled by methods wholly different from those we 
use for cotton. It is not a crop that can be profitably 
grown in patches with one-horse plows or hand hoeing. 
On the contrary, to make corn pay, we must have 
larger fields, plant some legume crop with the corn, get 
over many acres quickly, cultivate it with harrows and 
weeders in the earlye stages and riding cultivators in 
the later stages, cut and shock the stalks instead of 
pulling fodder, and keep up the high quality of our 
seed by selecting the most prolific stalks from the field 
instead of single ears from the crib. 

Our fathers a generation ago simply had not learned 
how to grow corn profitably and are not to be blamed 
if, to a large extent, they had their corncribs in the 
Western states. Nevertheless, it must be remembered 
that farming did not pay the average farmer who had 
to buy corn, and any policy of buying Western corn 
for Southern farmers is now even more unprofitable 
than it was then. Freight costs have more than doubled 
as have practically all other middlemen’s expenses. 

If any Southern farmer expects to make farming pay 
today, he must grow his own corn—and fortunately 
with the new methods of making it, it is practicable to 


do this. 
Il 


The same general principles apply in the case of hay. 
Southern farmers thirty years ago often found it hard 
to make enough hay to feed their stock, but conditions 
have now radically changed. 

Crops that our fathers never heard of are now culti- 
vated successfully on practically every progressive 
farm. Not only have we discovered new crops, but we 
have discovered. new ways of making crops grow and 
produce heavily. Just consider the new invaluable and 
indispensable crops of which the average old-time 
Southern farmer knew nothing— 

Soybeans, Crimson clover, 
Velvet beans, Vetch, 
Sudan grass, Alfclfa, ete. 
. Not only did our fathers not have these crops but 
_ nobody then knew anything about how to inoculate 











legumes to make them succeed. Now we have all these 
advantages—invaluable new crops and invaluable new 
ways of growing them. And we have only ourselves 
to blame if we fail to take advantage of the great new 
discoveries that our fathers did not have but which God 
has made ” * rich zifts to our generation. 

Either soybeans, velvet beans, or Sudan grass alone 
would have been a veritable godsend to the agricul- 
tural South of 1890; now we have all three crops 
waiting for us to plant them any time this month or 
next and grow our own feed far more cheaply than 
we can buy it from the West. 


lil 

Nor is this all. Our fathers used to complain that 
in most of the South we could not have pastures. Only 
in the last ten years have we waked up to the almost 
marvelous advantages of carpet grass and lespedeza. 
Just at a time when new discoveries are enabling us to 
get rid of cattle ticks and bovine tuberculosis, new 
investigations regarding pasture grasses open up the 
way for us to feed profitably “the cattle on a thousand 
hills” which ought to be the pride of every county in 
the South. 

New methods and discoveries have not only taught 
us how to grow our corn and hay and how to make 
cattle pay, but also how to raise pork cheaper than we 
can get it from the West. Our fathers kept razorback 
hogs that roamed the woods in a struggle with star- 
vation much of the year and were then penned up and 
fattened on corn alone for a few weeks before “hog- 
killing time.”” Now the same crops that enable us to 
make cheap hay and corn also enable us to make cheap 
pork. Moreover, just as modern science has taught us 
how to free the South of the scourge of the cattle tick 
and bovine tuberculosis, so we have learned how .to 
inoculate our hogs and prevent the cholera epidemics 
which in the old days would often wipe out a farmer's 
entire herd in a few days. 


IV 


We must realize that it is now up to us to do better 
than our fathers. There is no excuse for us if we sim- 
ply try to farm by their methods. They did the best 
they could according to the lights they had, but they 
lived in the dark ages of agricultural knowledge. We 
do not. The saying of Paul comes to mind: “The 
times of this ignorance God winked at, but now com- 
mandeth all men everywhere to repent.” Our fathers 
probably did better than their fathers and we must 
do better than they. 

The South can now grow its own corn and hay and 
meat profitably. Let's do it. 


“Honor Money” for Farmers 


O MAKE money, be the amount ever so small, by 
receiving a reward at the fair for having exhib- 
ited something superior, the result of special in- 
telligence and skill—this is indeed an honor. The 
consciousness of having been publicly recognized and 
rewarded for a high accomplishment is a great help, 
too. It stimulates us to finer and better efforts. 

When we plan for the exhibits we are to make at 
the fair—plan long ahead and in time for a persistently 
intelligent effort—we deserve far more credit and get 
far greater benefit than we can gain from merely get- 
ting something together just before the fair. It is 
better to fail to get a premium that you have earnestly 
striven for than to get one for an exhibit that became 
an exhibit by accident. 

On page 3 a list of crops to plant the last half of May 
will serve as a “check list” for field and garden crops 
that we can take to the fair, and if we grow only half 
of them or one-fourth and if these are of really high 
and standard quality, then we shall have a creditable 
exhibit whether or not we are honored by money, rib- 
bons, or special mention. 

Surely these lists of what to plant now have in them 
something for every member of the family to grow 
and exhibit. Let's see if they haven't. 


Let’s Push the New Sign-Up 


T IS gratifying to hear that so many farmers are 
| signing up for codperative cotton marketing both 
in North Carolina and South Carolina. Codper- 
ative cotton marketing has been successful even during 
the experimental stage it has just passed through. Its 
members and managers will also profit by past experi- 
ence and make it still more efficient and successful 
during the next five years. Even the cotton farmer 
who has some fault to find with coéperative marketing 
ought to ask himself whether there are not even greater 
faults in the old dumping system of selling cotton. 
When things are wrong with our codperative associa- 
tions we can work with our brother farmers to correct 
them. When things are wrong with the speculative 
system we are as powerless as mistreated slaves. 
CoGperative cotton marketing is an easier job than 
codperative tobacco marketing, and our codperative 
associations have also avoided some serious mistakes 
made by other associations. The new sign-up for co- 
6perative cotton marketing in North Carolina and 
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South Carolina, therefore, ought to be an easy matter 
And our tobacco farmers, while they have had more 
trouble, ought to realize that they have simply paid 
more dearly for experience and that this experience 
ought not to be thrown away but utilized in building 
better and better managed organizations. 


There is no hope for farmers by surrendering to the 
old speculative system of selling our crops. On the 
other hand, we can make cooperative marketing more 
powerful and more effective year after year as we learn 
more and more about how to manage our own business 
Let’s sign the new contracts and urge every neighbor 
to sign. 


What Will Cotton and Tobacco Bring? 


S The Progressive Farmer goes to press, the 
A strike situation in England is most ominous. If 

it continues long it may seriously affect British 
cotton manufacturing and by curtailing our market for 
American cotton, further lower cotton prices. 


Nobody can now guess with any confidence as 
what prices either cotton or tobacco will bring nex 
fall. The big cotton acreage and uncertain cotton 
market make it risky to depend on good prices f 
cotton, while tobacco prices are made especially un 
certain by the prospect that codperative marketing 
not be functioning in the Carolinas and Virginia this 
fall. 

The situation only makes it all the more imperative 
that every farmer now give extra attention to his cori 
crop and plant soybeans, cowpeas, and Sudan grass 
for making his own hay. It is to be hoped that condi- 
tions will improve before time to sell cotton and to 
bacco bu* the only safe rule is to be prepared for the 
worst even when we hope for the best. We can’t afford 
to risk buying high priced corn, hay, and meat wit! 
low priced cotton and tobacco. 


A’ RIL in Raleigh was the driest April in twenty 

years, according to official weather reports. Farm. 
ers who planted cloddy land are naturally getting poor 
stands. A good seedbed always pays and especially 
so in dry seasons. 


IS every farmer’s duty to familiarize himself wit! 

the proposed farm relief measures pending before 
Congress and try to help create an intelligent publi 
opinion concerning them. The article by Dr. B. W 
Kilgore on page 10 deserves ¢areful study in this con- 
nection. 


N ELECTING J. R. Weatherspoon of Raleigh presi- 

dent of the North Carolina State Fair, the directors 
made a wise choice. He is an exceptionally able and 
public-spirited man and while no state fair is to be 
held this year, Mr. Weatherspoon will do all that any 
man could do to have the new grounds, new buildings, 
and new ma:«gement in readiness to give North Carv- 
lina the greatest State Fair in its history in Octo- 


ber, 1927. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Another Advantage of Farmer-Control 
of Marketing 


[: PROVEMENT in methods of production of farm 














¢ 


products goes hand in hand with farm control ot 
the marketing process. What good does it do to 
instruct farmers in the difference in cream grades, ot 
the need for proper cooling, when the local cream buyer 
pays a flat price for everything? What 
good does it do to recommend fattening 
out hogs to the weight that is most ad 
vantageous for the packer when the bu 
er at the yards lumps good and bad 
gether and pays one price? 

Real improvement in quality production 
is coming where the farmer is doing the marke?ini 
Up in Minnesota the State Creamery Federation 15 
pounding home the lesson of better quality with a thou- 
sand times more force than all the extension workers 
could apply because the federation can reward hig 
class products with a high-class price. The federation 
knows, by contact with the market, what the consume: 
wants and will pay for. It can pass that information 
on with real authority to the man on the farm. In hog 
production there are refinements that would mean much 
to both consumer and producer. Yet so long as but 
slight distinction is made between grades, those im- 
provements will not be made. When the farmer con- 
trols a score of concentration points, and has a few 
packing plants to make use of when packers are stub- 
born, he may be able to get proper value for top hogs 
and to see the merit of producing nothing but top hogs 
in the future. 

Marketing and production are tied up together. We 
will never have real efficiency in production until we 
have farm control of the marketing process and assur- 
ance that efficiency in production will be properly re- 
warded. It is to the interest of the farmer that this 
day should come, but it is no less to the interest of the 
consumer.—WWVallaces’ Farmer. 
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America’s Richest Farming Section 


That is What the South Will Become in the Next Half Century 


course, is the length of crop-growing season. The 

United States Weather Bureau chart now before 
me indicates an average growing season for Raleigh of 
210 days, 240 for Dallas, Vicksburg, and Macon, on up 
to 330 for Tampa, against 150 to 
160 days for Nebraska, Towa, and 
Illinois, and 100 days for portions 
of Wisconsin. In northern Wis- 
consin an agricultural leader told 
me their corn planting season was 
about limited to ten days—May 20 
to May 30. Contrast this with the 
situation on my old home farm: 
Our neighbor on the West always 
began planting corn in March, 


Vecrse i bound up with this matter of climate, of 





CLARENCE POB 
while our neighbor on the north had a saying, “It’s 
perfectly safe to plant corn June 20, but June 21 is too 


Jate!” I once owned some mid-Florida land on which 
corn was planted in January, and I have before me as 
I write this a picture from South Texas, showing a 
cornfield in full tassel on May 1. 

What our long growing season means to the South 
in the matter of timber alone is well illustrated by a 
recent quotation from the Magazine of Wall Street, 
pointing out that timber grows to its full lumber cut- 
size in the South in one-half to one-fourth the time re- 
quired in colder climates. 


South’s Farming Development Just 
Begun 


EVERTHELESS, it should be frankly admitted 
N that up to now the South has but half realized 

upon the advantages offered us by our long 
growing season. Our soils are less fertile than those 
of other sections, and one reason is that our mild win- 
ters—which we should make a priceless asset by having 
green fields of cover crops all winter long for soil-im- 
provement and stock feeding—we have often allowed 
to become an agricultural liability, because on bare 
lands our mild winters let fertility leach away. The 
cold winters of the North lock up fertility there; the 
spring thaws find the soil neither richer nor poorer 
than in the fall. Here in the South, by neglecting the 
advantages offered by mild winters, our soils are poorer 
in spring. By utilizing the mild winters, we can not 
only maintain soil-fertility but grow something to in- 
crease it all winter long; and this is part of a well- 
rounded program of agricultural progress which is 
fast remaking Dixie. 


Farm demonstration work, home demonstration work, 
club work, and vocational agriculture in high schools 
are carrying scientific knowledge to young and old of 
both sexes; the eradication of cattle ticks and the 
campaigns against bovine tuberculosis have prepared 
the way for a real livestock industry at last; the de- 
velopment of codperative marketing has put farming 
on a better business basis, and in a hundred other ways 
the general campaign for “Better Farming, Better Bus- 
iness, Better Living,” goes forward. 

How successfully this better-farming campaign is 
progressing is strikingly indicated by the fact that of 
nine states east of the Rockies showing more than 250 
per cent gain in crop values during 1900-25, five are 
Southern—and every other Southern state averaged 
more than 150 per cent gain! 

Moreover, the opportunities and probabilities of fur- 
ther agricultiiral expansion are far greater in the South 
than in other sections for a very patent reason. I have 
already referred to the fact that in 1923 North Caro- 
lina, cultivating 7,000,000 acres, piled up $434,000,000 in 
crop values, while Iowa, cultivating 21,000,000 acres, 
reached only $481,000,000. There is the point: We in 
the South have high-value-per-acre crops and we are 
as yet cultivating only a fraction of the acreage that 
is suitable to cultivation. We have twice the growing 
season of the leading Western states and while they 
have almost reached their maximum of acreage, (Mr. 
Weaver in the March Review of Reviews speaks of 
Iowa’s achievement in “marshalling 95 per cent of the 
State’s total area into cultivated fields”), our Southern 
States can easily double or triple their crop acreage. 
Of the total land surface of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kansas, and North Dakota, more than half is 
already growing harvested crops, while as yet the per- 
centage of land in cultivation in various Southern 
States is only as follows: Virginia, 23; North Carolina, 
21; South Carolina, 30; Georgia, 33; Florida, 5; Ala- 
bama, 25; Mississippi, 22; Louisiana, 14; Arkansas, 
20; Tennessee, 28; Texas, 15. 

It is plain, therefore, that as the South develops in- 
dustrially, and as cities and towns grow and thereby 
enlarge the market for all farm products, vast new 
_ areas of farm lands will be brought into cultivation, 

and since the opportunity for such increase does not 


By CLARENCE POE 


President of The Progressive Farmer Company 








HE annual crop production of the average 
Southern state today is about two-thirds that 
of the average Western state. 
But before another generation passes, the South 
will pass the West in crop production and become 
the dominant agricultural section of America. 


This is true because (1) we can double our 
crop area while the West can increase its crop 
area but little and (2) we have nearly twice the 
growing season of the West and will learn to 
utilize it, and (3) the South’s waterpowers, coal 
and iron resources, and long coastal line insure it 
an industrial development that will provide new 
markets for Southern farm products, including 
livestock and dairy products. 

From an article prepared by the writer for the 
April Review of Reviews we reprint herewith 
some astounding facts about the South’s agricul- 
tural possibilities that every Southern farmer 
should know. 








exist in the West, the already narrow margin between 
Southern and Western states in crop values will dis- 
appear, and Southern rather than Western states will 
inevitably sooner or later take the lead in the nation. 


Striking Facts About Cotton 


OME further facts about the principal Southern 
S farm crops may be of interest. The truth is that 

the South can grow successfully any of the im- 
portant crops the North and West can grow, while of 
cotton, rice, sugar cane, tobacco, peanuts, soybeans, 
cowpeas, sweet potatoes, and early vegetables and fruit, 
the Southern States have almost a monopoly. 

Cotton is, of course, almost synonymous with Dixie. 
And last year the South planted in cotton 48,000,000 
acres—an area so great that you could lose in it the to- 
tal combined land surface of all six New England states 
and have plenty of room for garnishing the dish on the 
sides with more than half a dozen states the size of 
Delaware! And yet so vast is the South’s area that 
we also had acreage enough in other crops to swallow 
again all six New England states with another half- 
dozen Delawares thrown in for side-seasoning. Geor- 
gia’s corn acreage was greater than Ohio’s, North 
Carolina’s greater than Wisconsin’s, and Tennessee 
and Kentucky each planted practically half as much 
corn as Kansas. 

As for cotton, in the past it has been too easy to 
grow. “Cotton, a Negro, and a mule will stand more 
neglect or hard luck and not show it than anything 
else,” has been a common saying in the South. Other 
crops, if seriously neglected, might be practically total 
failures, but before the boll weevil began its all-con- 
quering twenty-five year march across the entire belt, 
cotton, if given half-way treatment, would give at 
least a half-way sort of crop. Consequently, large 
plantation owners could rent out their land to Negro 
tenants, live in town, collect the rents once a year and pay 
little attention to the cultivation of their plantations. 

But the boll weevil has given a severe jolt to this 
system. In order to get any sure return now from 
shiftless tenants, they must be carefully supervised. 
Hence, absentee landlordism becomes less profitable. 
Careless methods of farming have become more risky. 
In the long run, more intelligent labor, a larger degree 
of home ownership, and a wiser diversification of crops 
should be insured by the coming of the boll weevil. 
“More than one important source of cash income” is 
becoming one of the accepted rules of safe farming. 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “CONTENTMENT” 


ERE is an exquisite little poem we have 
found in a London paper:— 
What little things give you delight, 
A cottage white, a path to weed, 
A tiny nest of fledgling wrens, 
And six brown hens to tend and feed; 
And new-born lambs on crooked legs, 
Blue thrushes’ eggs, old water mills, 
And frothy milk in brimming cans, 
And caravans, and dimpled hills. 
And when the shadows cold grow long, 
The blackbird’s song begins to tire, 
A corner in the ingle-nook, 
A poetry book beside the fire. 
—C. L. Lanyon. 
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Another fact that should be mentioned in connection 
with the cotton crop is the most often unappreciated 
importance of the cotton seed industry. For decades 
cotton seed was purely a waste product. My grand- 
father so regarded the seed at his cotton gin, while an 
associate in my office says: “My grandfather built his 
cotton gin on a creek bank in order to get rid of the 
seeds easily, constructing a chute so as to carry them 
to the stream.” Today cotton seed is one of the coun- 
try’s foremost food and feed products, furnishing vast 
quantities of oil for human consumption and vast 
quantities of meal for animals, with the result that 
cotton seed alone, apart from the cotton lint, is ex- 
ceeded in value by only seven American farm crops— 
corn, cotton lint, hay, wheat, white potatoes, oats, and 
tobacco. Cotton seed has greater value than the com- 
bined barley, rye, and buckwheat crops of America, 
and a value twice that of America’s commercial apple 
crop, while the value of cotton seed products has passed 
the half-billion mark in a single year. Edward Atkin- 
son used to say that so valuable is the cotton seed, if 
thrifty New England could grow a cotton that would 
make seed alone, without any lint at all, it would be 
one of the outstanding agricultural products from New 
Brunswick to New Haven! 


Tobacco and Other Southern Crops 


T WOULD be gratifying if we had space to discuss 
a other Southern farm products in detail. Consider 

tobacco, for example: How many people know that 
besides all the tobacco consumed in America, we ex- 
port half as much tobacco (in value) as wheat? And 
how many know that tobacco production has practically 
doubled in the last twenty years? In the first eight 
years of this century (1901-08) the country’s tobacco 
production averaged only 757,000,000 pounds, whereas 
in the last eight years it has averaged 1,348,000,000 
pounds or more than ten pounds a year for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. And of the 1,747,000 
acres cultivated in tobacco last year, 1,348,000 acres 
were in Virginia, Kentucky, the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
and Georgia. Of every three pounds of tobacco grown 
in the whole world today, one pound comes out of 
Dixie soil; and this proportion is likely to increase 
rather than decrease because of recent radical changes 
in popular taste in the matter of tobacco. As the 
United States Department of Agriculture said in its 
1922 Yearbook :— 

“Maximum production of chewing tobaccos was 
virtually reached as early as 1897. On the other 
hand, production of pipe-smoking tobacco increased 
rapidly until about 4910, while the subsequent rate 
of increase has been much slower. Manufacture 
of cigars increased rapidly until about 1906, but 
since that time the rate of increase has fallen off. 
Beginning about 1910 the production of machine- 
made cigarettes began to increase with remarkable 
rapidity and this rate of increase has been steadily 
maintained.” 

Since 1922 the drift toward cigarettes has been fur- 
ther accelerated. Seemingly, every nation, whether 
American, European, Jap, Chinese, Hindu, or Hotten- 
tot, is getting to the point where it would “walk a mile” 
for a pack of almost any brand, and the South has a 
monopoly of the country’s soils suited to cigarette- 
tobaccos. The so-called “bright tobacco belt’’ of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia (Georgia has just 


(Concluded on page 16) 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Great Artists and Great Authors 
H is a thought from M. S. Emery that is 











worth passing on:— 

“We count a person uneducated who has no 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, Scott, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, and Longfellow; yet artists like Raphael, 
Murillo, Van Dyck, Millet, Breton, and Thayer 
should be equally familiar to him.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE blue sky, the brown soil beneath, the grass, 

the trees, the animals, the wind, and rain, and 

stars are never strange to me; for I am in and of 
and am one with them; and my flesh and the soil are 
one, and the heat in my blood and in the sunshine are 
one, and the winds and the tempests and my passions 
are one. I feel the “strangeness” only with regard to 
my fellow men, especially in towns, where they exist in 
conditions unnatural to me, but congenial to them... . . 
In such moments we sometimes feel a kinship, and are 
strangely drawn to, the dead, who were not as these; 
the long, long dead, the men who knew not life in 
towns, and felt no strangeness in sun and wind and 
rain—W. H. Hudson. 
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The Progressive Fas'mer 


Hints for the Dairyman and Stockman 


The Value of Creamery Buttermilk 


READER wants to know “the valué of creamery 
buttermilk in feeding hogs, and if it will be 
economy to use it at 2 cents a gallon. What 
should be added to make it a well balanced feed?” 
Unless there is an unusual amount of water allowed 
to get into the buttermilk in the 
creamery, its feeding value is very 
similar to skimmed milk, but prob- 
ably slightly less. Buttermilk, when 
fed with corn or other grains, is 
probably worth per 100 pounds 
about one-half the value of a bushel 
of corn. In other words, with corn 
at $1 per bushel, buttermilk is worth 
about 4 cents per gallon. With corn 
at 80 cents a bushel and tankage at 
$75 a ton, or $3.75 per hundred, buttermilk is probably 
worth about 40 to 42 cents per hundred, or 3% cents 


per gallon. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Because of the suitable protein 
in milk, for the growing of pigs, 
and because it contains the calcium 
(lime) and acid re 
quired by pigs for growth of bone 
tissues, it is the best 
cornu 


phosphoric 


and other 
possible feed 
and other grains But buttermilk 
and skimmed milk have had re 
moved from them, to a large ex 
tent, the important vitamine which 
and unless the 


for balancing 


promotes growth 
pigs have something besides white 
corn and buttermilk the results are 
likely to be unsatisfactory, with 
young pigs. With yellow corn, or 
if the pigs have green feed or a 
small amount of alfalfa meal with 
the corn and buttermilk, results 
are satisfactory. Buttermilk at 2 
cents a gallon should prove not 
only a most excellent, but also an 
economical feed for pigs 


Green grazing and corn and but 
termilk should give good results, 
using about three pounds of but 
termilk to one pound of corn to 
start with and as the pigs get older 
the proportion of milk may be re 
duced, but with buttermilk at 2 
cents a gallon, it is cheaper than 
any other feed we know and there 
fore three or four pounds of milk 
to one of corn may probably con 


If the pigs have no pasture and Pe aie tare 
white corn is used, then we sug 
gest a small amount of alfalfa meal and tankage in 
in addition to the white corn and buttermilk. 


Which Feeds Cheapest for Hogs? 


READER asks: “Which is cheapest and best to 
feed hogs, with corn at $30 per ton, soybeans $40 
per ton, red dog middlings at $50 per ton, and 
fish meal at $65 per ton? Would a little stock molasses 
be advisable at 24 cents per gallon?” 
At the prices quoted, corn and fish meal are probably 
the cheapest feeds and if the hogs have 


HE WON’T HAVE TO SEND CASH TO MISSOURI 
These two home-raised mule colts are out of a 1,400-pound Percheron mare 

. F. S. Baldwin, Buncomb« ; 
tinue to be used to advantage. We wonder if there is any 


By TAIT BUTLER 


also make them cost more. We suggest the following 
mixtures :— 
Either fish meal, 1 part, and corn, 8 to 10 parts, or 
Fish meal 1 part by weight 
PE sodvebaans 2 parts by weight 
CORR sstncccccvosess 15 parts by weight 


Balanced Feed for Dairy Cows 

READER is feeding dairy cows, on pasture, 10 

pounds a day of the following mixture: 100 

pounds each of cottonseed meal, wheat shorts, 
wheat bran, and corn meal. He asks: “Is this a gocd 
balanced feed for dairy cows ?” 

These are all good feeds, therefore we cannot say 
that it is not a good feed mixture, but it is not a “bal- 
anced” feed. It ™ too high in expensive protein. The 
nutritive ratio is one of digestible protein to 3.17 of 
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County, N. ¢ Won't they be fine work animals whe 


really good reason why we 
for that purpose? 


digestible carbohydrates and fat, and should be about 
one to six. 


The cottonseed meal and wheat shorts are probably 
higher priced than corn and therefore we suggest in- 
creasing the proportion of corn. In fact, with cows 
on pasture we think sufficient variety will be obtained 
after cutting out the wheat shorts and making a mix- 
ture of cottonseed meal, wheat bran and cornmeal. We 
suggest the following :— 

Cottonseed meal ............2 pounds 
WD WOR ics ctcereveesverss 1 pound 


Cornmeal ..7 pounds 


‘n they are grown? 
cannot raise our own 


Or a ration which more nearly fits the average rec 
ommendation, as being properly balanced would be as 
follows :— 


One pound each of cottonseed meal and wheat bran and 
8 pounds of cornmeal. 


Or if our reader wishes to feed wheat shorts, then 
we suggest one pound each of cottonseed meal, wheat 
bran and wheat shorts, and seven parts of cornmeal 

For cows on pasture, it may well be that a mixture 
of two pounds of cottonseed meal and eight pounds of 
corn meal would make a more economical ration 


Silage Our Cheapest Roughage 


READER is of the opinion that corn silage is an 

expensive feed. “Tf you count the cost 

of making the crop, the cost of the silo and the 
machinery to fill the silo, and then add the large amount 
of labor required, you will find that a ton of silage 
costs more than is usually thought.” 


He says: 


Of course, the cost of a ton of 
3 silage will vary according to the 
efficiency with which the 
crop is grown and the efficiency 
in putting the crop into the silo 
The man who grows 10 tons of a 
silage crop per acre will have 
much cheaper silage than the one 
Some men 


res 


more em 


silage 


who grows six tons. 
will also handle labor 
ciently than others, will grow their 
silage crop near the silo, and in 
other ways reduce the cost of put 
ting the crop in the silo 

The choice of a crop for silage 
may also greatly influence the cost 
of silage per ton. For instance, 
while it is conceded that corn 
probably makes the best silage, the 
sorghums make enough more ton 
nage to the acre to furnish cheaper 
feed. For instance, if corn silage 
is assumed to be worth 10 per cent 
more than sorghum silage, then 
sorghum has only to produce 10 
per cent more per acre to equal 
corn as a silage crop. But what 
Corn is not 10 per 
cent better than the sorghums 
when cottonseed meal and other 
high protein concentrates are used 
and over most of the South the 


~ LE ve sweet sorghums will produce 25 to 


are the facts? 





LES 50 per cent more tonnage. 


and belong to Mr ; 

With fair efficiency in producing 
the crop, with a wise selection of 
the crop, and with good manage 
ment in handling the crop in filling 
the silo it is clearly proved that silage is the cheapest 
and best roughage any cattleman can provide. 


work stock if we 


Of course, silage may be produced at too high a coSt, 
but with equal efficiency in growing the crop and har- 
vesting it, silage is the cheapest feed which the man 
who feeds 20 or more cattle can btain. 

Of course, the man who only has a few cows to feed 
can better afford to supply them with legume hay, be 
cause of the greater cost of the silo and the silage 
machinery, but the man who has a goodly number of 
animals to feed cannot afford to be without a silo. 


Five Cows Pe? Farm 





a pasture where they can get some 
green stuff, we do not believe it will be 
profitable to buy soybeans, shorts or 
molasses at the prices quoted. 

If there is no grazing and a little 
more variety is thought best, soybeans 
at $40 per ton will be cheaper than 
shorts at $50 per ton or molasses at 24 
cents per gallon or about $40 per ton 

Below we give the digestible nutri- 
ents in 100 pounds of these feeds :— 


Carbo- 

Protein hydrates Fat 

pounds pounds pounds 
BED. ia cuae sdesekss 7.5 67.8 4.6 
Fish meal ........ 40.1 — 8.3 
Soybeans ......... 33.2 24.7 16.1 
Red dog middlings 14.8 56.5 3.5 
Molasses ......... 1.0 58.5 I dare 


the other, 
I'm done. 
neck then 


It is true that a pound of digestible 
protein in soybeans costs only about 
6 cents when soybeans cost $40 per ton 
or $1.20 a bushel, while a pound of di- 
gestible protein in fish meal costs a 
little over 8 cents, but for feeding with 
corn we regard the protein of fish meal 
more valuable for hogs even though it 
costs more. It will also probably be 
better to grind the soybeans, which will 


cious 
you,” 





Jealous Pals—s. ra2” rar 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


) HERE is an average of 10.15 
dairy cows working for the oper- 
ator of every Wisconsin farm 

In Iowa there are only 3.24 dairy cows 








turn away 
dear old rascal bites his pal and starts 
a hub-bub-bub! 
nose and fail to greet old Dutch, he chews 
his pal upon the neck and shows a vi 
touch. 
he says, “as this old pal of mine; 
['m always Johnnie on the spot, my pull 
is sure and fine! 





‘ 
LD Dutch and Dubb are jealous pals; 
not pet the one and 
if I do there’s trouble when 


slight 


If I stroke Dutch upon the 
from Dubb, that 


If I rub Dubb upon the 


“I've done as much for 


When you are partial 


to my pal and cold and drear to me 
there must be something in the air that 
I have failed to see! It must be that 
this pal of mine has worked some subtle 
scheme to undermine me here and there 
and spoil this working team! I will not 
stand for such attempts, I'll take re- 
venge on him! I'll bite a biscuit from 
his neck and put him out of trim!” 


Poor jealous Dutch, poor jealous Du 
how like they are to men! This buried 
trait in spite of all is noticed now and 
then! Good pals they are, and both 
would die if they should have to part, 
each holds the other in esteem and clos- 
est to the heart, yet each has green- 
hued streaks beneath the palship love, 
I know, and each will hurt the one he 
loves with cruel and selfish blow. Each 
one will strike before he learns the truth 
of what he thinks, before he stops to 
reason out the motives and the kinks! 
Poor jealous Dutch, poor jealous Dubb, 
there’s time and time again I wish they 
were not so much like mere and selfish 
men! 


o 
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two years old and over per farm 

Farmers who have good cows work 
ing for them have the best possi 
ble helpers. The South has the labor 
and the land to enable every farm to 
have an average of five cows each 
working toward the support of the 
farm, without in any way interfering 
with the production of all the cotton 
the world will take at a fair price. It 
is true that there are only six states in 
the Union that average five dairy cows 
to the farm, but in many of the other 
states there are hogs, beef cattle, sheep, 
and poultry working for the farmers 
who care for them. 

The greatest defect of Southern ag- 
riculture is that our farmers don’t have 
enough horses, mules, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry, nor enough tractors, 
machinery and implements working for 
them. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Loose Screws 


GREAT engine stopped, and a thou- 

sand hands were thrown out of work. 
The machinist took the engine down, 
and found that a little screw had worked 
loose. 


We were grinding 
corn with a power 
grinder back on the 
farm. Suddenly the 
sparks began to fly, 
and the grinder 
slowed down with a 
jerk, breaking sev- 
eral castings. A lit- 
tle screw had loos- 
ened, and gotten into the burrs. 

My car was skimming along as though 
it would work forever without repairs, 
when one day it began to slow up, and 
back-fire, and misbehave generally. At 
the garage they found that a screw had 
worked loose in the timer. 

Little things become the makers of 
great mischief when they get loose. 

This miracle of a human body is to 
me the most wonderful vital machine in 
the world. Yet, how easily it gets out of 
order. A little germ gets started in the 
lung tissue, and death results. The ath- 
lete starts on his mile run, and is seen to 
stop and lie down at the roadside. Ex- 
amination shows that a little muscle In 
the calf of his leg has become over- 
stretched and drawn into a knot. A 
screw loose in his muscles. 

A person begins to worry about life, 
about investments, about crops. Soon 
that little loose screw gets into the soul’s 
motives, and the mental peace is upset. 

A slight hugged to the heart, and 
warmed by the heart blood loosens some 
vital part of the soul’s machinery, and 
soon the beautiful creation called the soul 
is useless and helpless. 

Not long ago a man came into my 
congregation, and the young people be- 
gan to giggle. It does not take much to 
make boys and girls giggle in church. 
After the service was ended, I asked a 
young man about this stranger, and he 
said, “He’s got a screw loose in his head.” 
Later I learned that the man had been 
brilliant in his youth. Sickness came 
upon him and impaired some gland that 
controls the supply of blood to the brain. 
It made him seem queer. 





DR. HOLLAND 


Loose screws in thinking, loose screws 
in personal ideals, are responsible for the 
great sins that destroy the beauty of 
life. 


The Master said, “Beware of the little 
foxes that destroy the vines.” 


HANDY FARM DEVICES 
A Seed Saver 


THs is a hay feeding rack to be used 
when it is désirable to save seed of 
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300,000 ESSEX OWNERS 


They know its time proved value, its rare smoothness 
and performance, its sturdiness and economy 
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OF COURSE YOU WANT A “SIX”? THAT IS TIME PROVED 
Essex proved that everyone wants a ‘‘Six.’’ But low price 
is not the only reason why 300,000 owners are praising it 
so highly, nor does price alone explain the reason for its At Your Door 
continued sales leadership. Time proved qualities are what With Nothing Else to Pay 
owners talk about. They speak of the little attention Essex 
requires and of how infrequent and small is the service cost. Sedeendiese: Aealine 
° ° ° te “Ae Y 
They tell of economy in fuel, oil and tires. And they Door” prices, includ- 
praise Essex smoothness in performance, its nimbleness ing freight, tax and the 
and its power. They are the greatest Essex sales influence. following equipment: 
The Essex motor is built under Super-Six patents that give Buns iad Ress Same 
° ° . . ° ers; ti i ind- 
a performance andquality exclusive to this famous principle. ,thield Cleeners Rene 
Because of its vast production and the constant on te ae 
development of economical and precision Radiator Shutters; 
methods of manufacturing its cost is little more quatuantitene 
than the lowest priced car on the market. Can 
you ignore such facts in the choice of your car? 
— 
The “A. Y. D.””"—At Your Door plan is hailed as an d * 
chandising automobiles. All doubt is removed as Ay = Ben lo 
for your car equipped and delivered at your door. It saves many dollars. 
Convenient and Easy Purchase Terms 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
_ 12598 

















any kind. It consists of an ordinary hay 
tack built over a box trough, with slat- 
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ted top. One side of this trough may be 
hinged so that the seed that drop through 
May be taken out and cleaned. 

This form of rack has proved success- 
ful in the East where Japan clover, cow- 
Peas and other legumes are fed. 


A. K. SHORT, Director. 
tars-Roebuck Agricultural Foundation, 














Make Your Roofs 


Last a Lifetime! 


The wonderful Seal- < 
Tite method renews, < 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 
wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 years. 


Don’t | 
Payfor ~ 
4Months ~ 


No C. 0. D. No notes. Pay four months later if 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


JUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
If in writing advertisers and orderin 
“I saw your advertisement in 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
if such loss results from an 

representation in our advertising columns. e 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 
buyers should personally 
land before 


goods the sub- 
Progressive 


mis- 


cannot try to 
houses and 
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our material proves to be exactly as repr 


y Don’t put off another day findin 
Wr e @ out all about this wonderful way o: 
solving all your roof problems. 
We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so sur- 
prisingly unprecedented that _you simply MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for a rain to 
remind you that your roof leaks. WRITE TODA 
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The Progressive Farm 


Experiences in Fighting Boll Weevils 


Calcium Arsenate Dusting, Picking up Squares and Better Cultural Methods Pay Readers 


Actual Tests Proved Value of 
Dusting 


(First Prize Letter) 


[* 1922 Laurens County was badly in- 

fested with boll weevils. I prepared 
my land well, using plenty of fertilizer 
and good see As poisoning was in the 
experimental stage, I did not furnish 
poison for my tenant, though he used 
the same amount of fertilizer per acre. 

My cotton was in a big field which 
had been fall plowed. When 10 per cent 
of the squares had been punctured I be- 
gan dusting. I made a mistake in not 
dusting earlier. I dusted five times, 
using 200 pounds of calcium arsenate 
at a cost of $26. I cultivated often 
and shallow, and picked all yellowed 
squares from the stalks as well as those 
on the ground, and kept this up until 
August 15, 

My tenant made only 3% bales of 
cotton on 15 acres while I made 4% bales 
on 8 acres—more on my 8 acres than 
he made on 15, My bolls were big, 
well opened, and easily picked. My te- 
nant’s bolls were small with only two 
or three locks of an inferior grade of 
cotton and hard to pick. 

Figures do not lie. When I consider 
what I gained by dusting, I see my 
greatest mistake was in not furnishing 
poison for my tenant as well as using 
it myself, “EXPERIENCED.” 
County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—Too many North Caro- 
lina farmers yet believe the boll weevil 
will never hurt them. But some _ hot, 
rainy summer it will hurt thousands 


who take no precautions as badly as it 
hurt this man’s tenant. 


Uses Better Cultural Methods 
and Picks Up the Squares 


(Second Prize Letter) 


Laurens 


BREAK my land closely with a turn- 

ing plow and then harrow it thor- 
oughly with a disk harrow. Then with 
a turning plow running shallow, I bed 
up my rows three feet apart, going 
two furrows to the row. As soon as 
the season will allow I begin planting, 
usually from March 20 until April 10, 

The beds are opened with a plow at- 
tached to the fertilizer distributor and 
an application of 400 to 500 pounds of 
home-mixed fertilizer, analyzing not 
less than 8-5-5, is applied per acre. 
By test this suits my cotton land best. 

I use the best seed possible of a 
heavy fruiting, early maturing variety, 
putting about one bushel to the acre. 
When the cotton begins to burst through 
the ground I begin scratching with a 
weeder or scratch tooth harrow. When 
all is up I chop it out, leaving it rea- 
sonably thick in the drill. This done I 
begin with cultivators, plowing shallow 
and keeping the ground freshened all 
the time if possible. 

I keep watch for weevil signs. When 
the first squares appear I make a thor- 
ough search on the cotton and on the 
ground. When the squares begin to 
drop I take a bunch of children from 
6 to 12 years old and go after the 
squares, picking up and burning them 
twice a week until the first bolls begin 
to open. This prevents any young wee- 
vils hatching and the few hibernating 
weevils left after the spring cleaning 
will not do much damage. This method 
is as effective when it rains as when 
it shines. 

I never plant more than 8 or 10 acres 
of cotton to the plow. So square pick- 
ing is a small job. I get from one-half 
to one bale per acre. My cotton is grown 
on less space and the cost of production 
and gathering is much less than it was 
in pre-weevil times, and my land is far 
better. JOHN M. SPIVEY. 


" 





A Mistake in Fighting the Boll 
Weevil 


N 1925 I had a 10-acre field of cotton 

that bordered on woods and early in 
the season it was heavily infested with 
boll weevils. I poisoned it three times 
with arsenate of lead and molasses at 
intervals of a week and picked up fallen 
squares so that by June 15 when the 
crop was blooming freely it seemed to 
be fairly free from weevils and was set- 
ting a good crop. 

About July 10 the weevils were plen- 
tiful again, so I started dusting. It was 
then I made my mistake. Instead of 
dusting according to rule I dusted this 
field four times at intervals of four to 
six days. This killed 
the weevils but it 
also killed every 
other bug, with the 
result that the cot- 
ton was soon so 
full of lice it look- 
ed like it was dy- 
ing. I dusted it 
with nicotine but it 
was too late. I got 
only 700 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre 
from this field and 
1350 pounds per 
acre from the rest 
of my crop. which 
was dusted right and 
not overdusted. 


R. WADE BRICE. 


little grubs which 
weevils. See what 


Editor’s N ote— 
The experience of 
Mr. Brice.is_ the 
experience of many 
other cotton growers who have not been 
satisfied with dusting results. Mr. Brice, 
however, i$ profiting by his mistake and 
now realizes that where the rules for pois- 
oning boll weevils are followed the weevils 
are controlled. In this test the field that 
was “dusted right and not overdusted” 
produced 1,350 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre while the improperly dusted field 
yielded only 700 pounds, a difference of 
650 pounds per acre. Dusting properly 
was the most important work Mr. Brice 
did in producing this crop. 


become good bugs. 


ready to kill them? 


Mistakes in Fighting Weevils 


NE of the worst mistakes made by 

the majority of farmers all over the 
South in fighting the boll weevil is de- 
stroying the agencies God has placed here 
to aid them. They may work for days 
poisoning weevils, then come home some 
evening early, pick up the old shotgun, 
and go strolling out to have a little 
“sport.” The first live wild creature this 
farmer sees had better beware. “Bang!” 
goes his gun, and down comes a purple 
martin. “Bang!” it goes again and a 
vireo silently closes its wings and falls 
like a stone. 


These farmers do not seem to know 
they are doing their enemy the boll wee- 
vil a good turn. A single martin has 
been known to destroy 100 weevils in 
one day. Almost all our native birds 
feed on weevils. The wise farmer pro- 


tects his feathered friends. G. 7.4. 
Caldwell County, N. C. 
Editor’s Note—The laws _ protecting 


birds are good, but they are not prop- 
erly enforced. Whose fault is it? 


Fought Weevils, ‘and Made 
Nearly a Bale to the Acre 


is 1922 when the boll weevil was at 
its worst in Greenville County, I 
planted 15 acres in cotton, using Im- 
proved Cleveland Big Boll. I prepared 
my land well and applied 700 pounds 
per acre of a mixture of tankage and 
acid phosphate, equal parts of each. 

I thinned early and kept working con- 
tinually. As soon as the first blooms 









Here is shown a cross section of a cot- 
ton boll used as an incubator for two fat 
will later make boll 
destruction they can 
effect, yet a small particle of calcium ar- 
senate dust applied at the right time and 


York County, S.C. in the right way will send this billion , 
. dollar bug to a land where all bad bugs 


ways bad until they are dead. Are you 





lead. I soon found I had sprayed too 
late to check the weevil, so I then picked 
up the squares once a week until Sep- 
tember 1. In the meantime I did shallow 
plowing until late August. Picking up 
squares saved the main crop and on the 
15 acres I made 6,216 pounds of lint. 


The next year I planted 10 acres in a 
different place. I prepared my land and 
planted just as I had the year before 
except that I used 1,000 pounds of fer- 
tilizer per acre. As*soon as the cotton 
was thinned I sprayed with arsenate of 
le.d and used my best judgment in re- 
peating the spraying. From this patch 
of cotton I picked the squares three 
times and kept it well worked until late 
August. I made 4,638 pounds of lint 
; cotton on 10 acres. 

©. K. &. 
Greenville Co., S. C. 

Editor’s Note— 

Nine and a quarter 
bales of cotton from 
10 acres was a very 
fine yield for the 
year 1923. Intelli- 
gent poisoning will 
always pay under 
conditions of heavy 
intestation, 

BeBe OM 
Live Virginia 
Farm News 

REVISED list 

of 164 active co- 
Operative agricultural 
business organiza- 
tions in Virginia has 
just been compiled 
by the State Divis- 
ion of Markets for 
public distribution— 
almost every active organization of 
the kind in the state. Copies may be 
secured by anyone who communicates 
with the division. It contains the name 
of each organization, its address, and the 
name of the president, secretary or man- 
ager. 


LEST WE FORGET 


Boll weevils are al- 


* * * 


ohn G. Eberwine, prominent farmer 
of Nansemond County, member of the 
county school board and of the county 
advisory committee, was recently selected 
by the board of visitors of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, as one of the two men 
in the state to whom certificates of merit 
will be issued for outstanding agricul- 
tural achievements. In the announcement 
of Mr. Eberwine’s selection by the board 
of visitors, the statement is made that 
he was chosen as a progressive farmer, 
a grower of a prolific variety of corn, 
a successful exhibitor at fairs and acon- 
structive agriculturist, contributing to the 
advance of the state in agricultural mat- 
ters. 

-_ ¢ « & 

The Mecklenburg County Agricultural 
Advisory Council is planning a farm tour 
of the Valley of Virginia June 29 to July 
2. Mecklenburg farmers want to see 
what the farmers in other sections of 
the state are doing, especially in “the 
Valley” which is considered one of the 
finest agricultural regions in the United 
States. 

* * * 

The Virginia Farmers’ Institute will be 
held about August 1. Details in regard to 
this annual meeting with the definite date 
will be announced later. The reason for 
this early notice is to enable farmers to 
start making plans to attend this great 
annual gathering of Virginia farm leaders 
at Blacksburg. 

** * 

Virginia leads all South Atlantic states 
in the value of livestock sold or slaugh- 
tered. During 1925 the value of hogs 
sold or slaughtered was $14,097,000. Ap- 
proximately 150,000 head of cattle were 
sold for $9,780,000 ; 232,000 calves brought 
nearly $2,650,000; and approximately 
360,000 lambs sold for $3,440,000; a total 
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How Can You Tell Virginia- 
Grown “Certified” Seed > 


“'THE Virginia Crop Improvement As. 
sociation” is an organization of Vir- 
ginia farmers which has as its sole ob- 
ject the production and distribution of 
high quality, known origin, adapted seed 
of certain crops that are grown in Vir- 
ginia. It certifies this seed in much the 
same way that the Shorthorn and other 
breeders’ associations register purebred 
stock and is just as important. There is 
no way of knowing the ancestry of seed 
if it is not “certified” unless we know its 
purity and have seen it grow. The an- 
cestry of seed is just as important as 
the ancestry of livestock and every farmer 
stould be interested in knowing how tc 
grow, sell and buy certified seed. 


All “certified” seed grown and dis. 
tributed by this Virginia association must 
carry the official yellow tag of the “ Vir, 
ginia Crop Improvement Association,” 
and each tag must be signed by the 
grower or seedsman selling. This tag 
carries on the front side the words “Offi- 
cial Tag of Certified Seed,” and a small 
outlined map of the state of Virginia with 
a sheaf of wheat and an ear of corn 
in it. 

On the back side is the standard of 
quality and guarantee—also the signa- 
ture. Below is given the standard of 
quality and the guarantee: 


Requirements for Certified Seed: (1) Must 
be grown from registered or certified seed 


stock. (2) Must show less than .5 per cent 
of other varieties on field inspection. (3) 
Must show less than 1 per cent disease 


transmissible by the seed. 


The Cleaned Seed Must: (4) Germinate % 
per cent or better. (5) Be 98 per cent pure 


seed. (6) Not contain more than 2 per cent 


inert matter (cracked seed, dirt or straw) 
(7) Contain less than one onion bulblet ot 
one cockle seed in five ounces. (8) Contain 
less than .2 per cent of other crop seed, 
(9) Weight not less than two pounds under 
legal weight per bushel. (10) Must comply 
with state seed law. 


Guarantee.—This bag contains a part of the 
crop inspected and passed for certification by 
the Virginia Crop Improvement Association 
The results of the field and bin inspection 
as made by the association are given above. 


If, on receipt, the seed in this bag are found 
not true to the above statements, I agree to 
promptly refund money for same. (—————), 
Grower or Seedsman. 

“Certified” seed means quality in seed 
and while such seed may cost more tt 
pays by producing better quality and more 
per acre. G. W. PATTERSON, Jr. 


V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 
ew 
April Farm Prices Lower 


Than a Year Ago 


DECLINE of 7 points in the general 

level of farm prices of agricultural 
products last month compared with April 
a year ago is reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The department's 
index of farm prices is 140 for April, 
1926, compared with 147 for April a 
year ago. The five year pre-war period, 
1909-14, is used as a base of 100. 


Large decreases for the year in prices 
of feed grains, cotton and cotton seed, 
and unclassified commodities were only 
partially offset by increases in fruits and 
vegetables. The average farm price of 
potatoes was $2.70 per bushel on April 
15 compared with 70 cents in April 4 
year ago. 

Small price gains were made from 
March 15 to April 15 this year in oats 
flaxseed, cotton seed, milk cows, horses 
chickens and eggs, while farm prices of 
other products showed practically 
change or continued to decline. 


The department’s index of purchasing 
power of farm products is placed at 
for March, or 13 per cent below the pre 








war level. The purchasing power figur 4 
- °¥, sc ete 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Five Timely Orchard Jobs 


EACHES, apples, and other fruits 

that drop from the trees should be 
picked up two or three times a week 
and destroyed. Nearly all of these con- 
tain worms. Much 
can be done to re- 
duce damage to fruit 
in the future by 
picking these up and 
destroying them. 

2. The last spray- 
ing should be given 
peaches approximate- 
ly four weeks before 
the variety is sched- 
uled to ripen. Use 
either the dry-mix sulphur-lime, self- 
boiled lime-sulphur or dust. The dry- 
mix sulphur-lime that seems to be giving 
the best satisfaction in the South is one 
made up of eight pounds of superfine sul- 
phur, eight pounds finely powdered lime 
and one-half pound kayso. To this mix- 





L. A. NIVEN 


ture add arsenate of lead to control 
worms. 
3. Thin peaches, apples and other 


fruits where too big acrop has set. Noth- 
ing can be gained by allowing the tree 
to attempt to mature more fruit than it 
can. Thin immediately after the spring 
drop, preferably when the fruit is about 
the size of the thumb. Thin so the peaches 
will be four to five inches apart and ap- 
ples six to eight inches. 

4. To help destroy worms, which are 
in the surface of the soil, disk the or- 
chard every week or two until the fruit 
is harvested. Give one or two diskings 
after harvesting. 

5. It is a great temptation when one 
is busy with the field crops, to put off 
the last spraying or two of the fruit 
trees. Let’s not do it, because spraying 
nust be done if good fruit is produced. 


How to Prevent Watermelon 
Anthracnose or “Smallpox” 


NTHRACNOSE, or “smallpox,” is 

one of the most dreaded diseases at- 
tacking watermelons, cantaloupes, cu- 
cumbers, etc. It attacks the leaves and 
when it first appears is in the form of 
black spots. It makes the leaves shrivel 
and curl up. A rain spreads it rapidly 
and if these are frequent, the vines will 
very often die before the melons are 
grown. Even if the vines do not die 
the melons are more or less stunted, un- 
dersized, covered with blisters, sun- 
burned, ship poorly and are inferior in 
every way. On the small melons the 
has the appearance of green 
pimples or blisters. On the grown ones 
the disease appears as sunken spots with 
pink centers, and on the stem of the 
vine, dark spots may be noticed. 


dise ase 


Fortunately, this disease can be very 
largely controlled by spraying or dust- 
ing, but one must start, either before or 
immediately after the disease appears, 
because it is a matter of prevention, and 
not cure. 

The dust method has proved to be the 
most satisfactory in many sections. It 
is also cheaper and more easily applied. 
However, many growers have succeeded 
quite well with the liquid spray, which 
Consists of the standard strength Bor- 
deaux mixture. If the season is a rainy 
one, five, six or even seven applications 
will be needed. Under average condi- 
tions these sprayings should not cost 
Over 75 cents to $1 per acre per applica- 
tion. The Bordeaux mixture may be 
bought already prepared or it can be 
made at home. The formula for making 
It is well known. 

Bordeaux in the powdered form has 
Proved quite satisfactory. Mix it in the 
Proportion of one pound of the dry Bor- 
deaux to 11%4 pounds hydrated or pow- 
dered lime. Mix very thoroughly. There 
8 also a product called dehydrated cop- 





proved quite satisfactory. It is in the 
dust form and is usually mixed in the 
proportion of one pound to four pounds 
of hydrated lime. 

To be on the safe side in controlling 
this disease, give the first spraying or 
dusting just as the vines begin to run. 


One week after the first melons have 
set, give the second spraying or dust- 
ing. Follow with the third one two or 


three weeks after No. 2, depending upon 


the amount of rain, as the more rain the 
sooner the spray should be applied. Then 
two or thrée weeks after the third one, 
No. 4, and two to three weeks af- 
ter No. 4, give the fifth application. Give 
the sixth dose after two or three weeks 
have passed and repeat at intervals of 
two to three weeks thereafter, if rains 
are frequent. The sixth to eighth or 
ninth dusting or spraying will be needed 
if the disease shows signs of spread or 
development, and the melon or cucumber 
market justifies it. 


Live 


If one is dusting to control the striped 
cucumber beetle, the nicotine sulphate in 
the dust form may be mixed along with 
the powdered Bordeaux, the dehydrated 
copper sulphate or the Bordeaux mixture 
and make the one dusting serve both 
purposes. The same material that con- 
trols the striped cucumber beetle will 
control plant lice. 

These applications will cost several 
dollars per acre, but it is very easy for 
them to mean a sufficient increase in 
yield to make the work highly profit- 
able. 


Four Timely Garden Hints 


ILL potato bugs, cabbage worms and 

other eating insects on vegetables by 
dusting with calcium arsenate or with 
powdered arsenate of lead mixed in the 
proportion of one pound of the powdered 
arsenate of lead to four or five pounds 
powdered lime. Either of these poisons 
will also control the green worms that 
get in tomatoes. 

2. Put a tablespoonful of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia around 
cach tomato, pepper, or eggplant and 
watch them grow. Do not let it get on 
the leaves. Scatter it on the ground out 
in the middle of the row, not letting it 
come up closer than four or five inches 
from the main stalk. Cultivate it in. For 
smaller growing vegetables, use about 
a tablespoonful for each three or four 
feet of row space. 

3. Fertilize asparagus now. Continue 
to cultivate throughout the summer. The 
roots that will produce the tips next 
spring are being produced now and un- 
less fertilization and cultivation is given, 


Maximum crops next spring cannot be 
produced. 
4. Plant a row of beans every two 


weeks. Probably no vegetable is more 
universally popular than the snap bean, 
and to 
planting should be made every two weeks 
at least. 


To Kill Lice on Melon Vines 


“AY WATERMELON vines are full 
of lice. How shall I kill them?” 
Spray with nicotine sulphate, using at 
the rate of half a pint to 50 gallons of 
water along with four to six pounds of 
soap which has been made into soap suds. 
On a small scale use at the rate of one 
teaspoonful to the gallon of water with 
a lump of soap about the size of a hen 
egg. Spray on the vines so as to get it 
directly on the lice. 

The Mississippi State Plant Board re- 
ports that good results have been se- 
cured by spraying with a soap solution 
but does not advise this as being as good 
as the nicotine sulphate and soap. How- 
ever, where for any reason one cannot 
secure the nicotine, dissolve eight pounds 
laundry soap in 50 gallons of water and 


. 
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secure a succession of these, a 
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Go fo your 

Goodrich Dealer 
Jor these 

Five Reasons- 


1. Because the Goodrich Line provides a tire for 
every make of car and kind of service. 

2. Because all Goodrich tires made, to-day, are 
cords. 

3. Because all Goodrich cords are built with the 
same wonderful principles of construction as the 
famous Silvertown cords. 

4. Because Goodrich during the past year spent 
millions in cord tire improvements, and 

5. Because in the Goodrich Line you will find 
the right tire for your purpose—priced right! 


Your Dealer Will Give You 
Two More Reasons 


The first is that he is there to serve you and your 
community. He must depend upon your trade. You 
can depend upon him. 

The second is that with every Goodrich tire he sells 
you, he and Goodrich stand back of its quality. There 
is no gamble with any Goodrich Tire. It is the prod- 
uct of 56 years of rubber manufacturing experience. 
It has no equal for genuine economy. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 











Individual 
CORD TIRE 
TYPES Jor the 
rmer and 
priced RiGHT 
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“Best in the Long Run" 
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For 


ELLY Demountable Cushion tires are in- 

tended to replace pneumatic tires on Ford 
and other light trucks in service where the wear 
on pneumatic tires is excessive. 


Kelly Cushions are practically as easy-riding as 
pneumatics and while they 
are far cheaper in the end because they will stand up 
under heavier loads, are not subject to puncture and 
will last two or three times as long. Since they are 
built on the rim, you mount them on the wheel just 
neumatic rim. 
and a jack. 


They come in sizes to replace 30x3, 30x5 and 


as you would a 
need are a wrenc 


33x5 pneumatics. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
250 West 57th St. 


KELLY ‘custiion TIRES 


r your light truck. 
use Kelly Cashion Tires 


cost a little more they 


All the tools you 


New York 











In the Land of 
the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


Cottages. 
volumes 
moderate. 














A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


for boys and girls. Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art. 
of twelve men and women give pupils close personal attention 
dormitory for one hundred girls. 
Splendid administration building with a library of 2,000 
Steam heat, 


N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Faculty 
A new 
Two good dormitories for boys 
electric lights, 


running water. Expenses 


Session opens August 23, 1926 
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Frick Thresher 


is adapted to thresh all kinds of 
grain, and beans, and operates 
efficiently under every practical 
working condition. 


Frick Threshers 


.are equipped with hand feed or 
self-feeder, with drag stacker 


or wind stacker. 


Prices and Terms to Meet 
Your Requirements 


Write, Phone or Wire 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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FOR THE PREVENTION OF | 


ANTHRAX 


Simultaneous Treatment 


Anthraxoids and Serum 
Liquid Anthrax Vaccine and Serum 


ANTHRAXOIDS 
(SPORE VACCINE) 
Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTHRAX VACCINE, LIQUID 


Single and Double Dose Method. 
ANTIANTHRAX SERUM 


Consult Your Veterinarian. Write Us for Free Bookist. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


































N THE proposals for farm legisla- 

tion which have been under consid- 

eration in Congress the three main 
outs.anding items or thoughts are :— 


1. A Federal Farm Board. 


2. An equaliza- 
tion fund raised in a 
way so that each 
farm commodity will 
eventually pay its 
own way. 

3. A government 
revolving fund. 


A Federal Farm 
Board 


EARLY all of the 
proposed meas- 
ures provide for a Federal Farm Board 
to have charge of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the legislation. The duties of 
such a board would include a study of 
agricultural conditions fromthe distribu- 
tion and marketing standpoints, and the 
collection of information which would 
help adjust the pro- 





B. W. KILGORE 


The Progressive Farmer 


Farm Relief Legislation 


Outstanding Facts About Big Measures Pending in Congress 
By DR. B. W. KILGORE 


President, American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


cotton—a fund which would gradually 
grow until enough was available to enable 
them to carry their own surplus and 
eventually with a very much larger mem- 
bership the entire carry-over of cotton 
In this way, they could stabilize the price 
of our great Southern staple by more 
evenly distributing the production of cot 
ton through a period of years and so 
prevent violent and ruinous changes in 
prices. 

Our cotton farmers, whether members 
or non-members of cooperative market- 
ing associations, however, have not had 
this matter of an equalization fee amply 
presented to themand have not therefore 
had an opportunity to give due consider- 
ation to its meaning. Because of this 
fact and to give opportunity to present 
this plan to them, the representatives of 
cotton codperatives have asked that the 
collection of any fee, or the raising of 
any fund on cotton be deferred for thre 
years. 


While there is need for better adjust- 
ment of the production-of cotton to con 
sumption over a 





duction of differ- 


per iod of years, 





ent crops to their 


the real or greatest 


and distribution 


justed 


is the 
industry. 


preciated when 


help work out sys- 
tems of production 
by 
which crop produc- 
tion might be ad- 
reasonably 
to consumption as 
case with 


The importance 
of this Federal 
Farm Board will 
be more fully ap- 


is understood that 


N THE last few weeks I have had 


»ossible consump- : 
possil ae P an unusual opportunity to be- 
tion, and by these ; oe F : 

, come familiar with the various pro- 
means. gradually 


posals for farm relief legislation. 
From the press and from contact 
with men in all phases of public life, 
one can scarcely escape the conclu- 
sion that farm legislation is the out- 
standing subject before our repre- 
sentatives in It is the 
real American problem of today.” 
So writes Dr. B. W. Kilgore in 
sending us the simple, clear cut 
analysis of proposed farm relief leg- 
islation we are printing herewith. 
Dr. Kilgore is head of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange, which is 
the official federation of all the co- 
Operative cotton marketing associa- 


Conaress. 


it 


the investment in 

American agricul- tions of the South, and he has been 
ture approaches especially active in formulating and 
the tetal ievest- promoting suitable legislation for 


agricultural relief. 


needs is the better 
distribution over a 
period of years by 
which the surplus 
production of one 
or more years will 
be held and dis- 
tributed for use in 
later years of small 
production. Now 
in purchasing, stor- 
ing and carrying 
cotton, which is a 
world product, and 
distributing it in an 
orderly way to 
world trade, as will 
take it to best ad 
vantage over a 
period of years, 
there are possibil- 
ities of losses and 


ment in all other 


possibilities of 





business and indus- 


profits. it will 





try combined. At- 

the peak of prices in 1919 these fig- 
ures were seventy-nine billions for agri- 
culture and eighty-six billions for busi- 
ness and industry. Neither of these 
figures is nearly so much today as they 
were then; but the relative amounts show 
the meaning and magnitude of our great 
agricultural industry. Such a_ board 
should be equal to any of the government 
boards which are serving the financial, 
commercial, and other interests of the 
nation—equal in numbers, in strength of 
personnel, in facilities for work and ser- 
vice and in dignity. The number of 
members proposed for this board varies, 
but possibly the most logical basis is the 
Federal Farm Land Bank Districts, 
which were latd out with a view to fairly 
representing and serving the farming dis- 
tricts of the country. This would mean 
12 members for the board. The general 
thought regarding this board is that it 
would look after the interests of agri- 
culture in somewhat the same way that 
the Federal Reserve Board looks after 
finance. 


The Equalization Fee or Fund 


Sener second item or thought in farm 
legislation is the equalization fee or 
fund for each commodity. 


The cotton codperatives are interested in 
this legislation from the standpoint of 
working out a means of handling the 
surplus cotton. They made their approach 
to farm relief legislation as did the farm 
organizations representing other com- 
modities with the thought of paying their 


own Bn by ovying 4 a 1 Ses or otherwise 











rai ng on t oti 


take experience to 
determine these factors and the amounts 
of losses or profits. This makes it neces 
sary to have a fund for financing in carry- 
ing the surplus from fat to lean years. It 
is not fair, and it should not be expected 
that members of codperatives should bear 
the entire cost of carrying the surplus and 
of stabilizing prices, and a fund if raised 
for this purpose should be levied on the 
entire production of cotton. Government 
help or action is necessary to provide the 
machinery and a fund or a method of 
raising a fund from the production. 


Some of the measures do not provide 
for an equalization fee; in fact, this is 
one of the most hotly contested matters 
in the entire legislative proposals. But it 
must be borne in mind that in the pur 
chase and carrying’ of the surpluses of 
crops there are possibilities of losses 
on the surpluses and those losses, if in- 
curred, must be taken care of by a fund 
raised on the entire commodity or else 
borne by a government revolving fund. 


The Government Revolving Fund 


ENDING the determination of the 

matter of raising a fund by which the 
commodity would pay its own way, it is 
necessary to have resources and the nec- 
essary government authority and machin- 
ery for handling the surplus cotton and 
other crops. This is one of the reasons, 
with cotton the main reason, for the gov- 
ernment revolving funds. Amounts 0! 
from one hundred millions to three hun- 
dred seventy-five millions have been sug- 
gested, setting aside in some cases defi- 
nite amounts of these for each of the 
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MISTAKES I HAVE MADE CIP 
| creas gio belopecagge int You want all of these features 


which we have made several times and 


























one which others around here make. That f i 
js pulling up turnips that are no longer Oil Filter n t 
eatable and throwing them away. This Air Cleaner our nex Car 
year we had a large patch which we Fisher Body 
could not sell, so I have been feeding Duco Finish 
them to my cow. She likes them very . h h h Id 
much, and is giving just as much milk Full Pressure Oiling OW muc snou you 
FARMER’S WIFE. Unit Instrument Panel 
-on Automatic Spark Control pay to obtain them? 
, Advanced Six-Cylinder Enginé 
Some Folks, Like Some Horses, are Light Dimmer on Steering Wheel . ; j 
Wont to Kick—I own two horses Interchangeable Main Bearings A motor car lacking these features cannot possibly give 
\ which I have been haltering in adjoin- ; you the utmost in luxurious motoring. 
ing stalls. On seeing me approach A motor car possessing them but listing at an excessive 
~~ —- we cara of hs sa price, violates your desire for economy. 
that they will soon have their breaktas 
and immediately they become impatient, In between these extremes lies wise investment. 
and reach over through the feed room The Oakland Six not only embodies virtually every ad- 
and bite at a and —_ age vanced engineering feature known; it not only reveals 
—- ry ay saan po To aha fe beauty, speed, power, smoothness and stamina unsur- 
agli —Bpagese Aap . passed by expensive cars—but it combines these essen- 
but just kick at each other, because of Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. thals ot the very minigsus cost. 
their impatience. Well, I have been in Pontiac Six, apg to ry 
the habit of going into the stalls, and CONES Se SE Veet ov OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. 
from that side, clean out their mangers aoe. ove ana 
before giving them their feed. I did : Retes, heretofore the lowest, 








that once too often. I consider myself have been made still lower. 


lucky, not to have been hurt worse. Now 


| ee (ADAM) MALLU RARIECALAA AOS Hint itiidee 


























The Coach, $1095 





WHO’S NEXT? 
These two happy youngsters are the sons WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 


of E. V. Gaskins, Bertie County, N. C. The 


pigs are registered Poland Chinas of which 
Mr. Gaskins is a breeder. 

I clean out the mangers from the feed 
toom side, where they can’t reach me. 


Horses are just like some folks in their PRODUCT GENERAL MOTORS 





dispositions. They will go on working 
probably until long after meal times with- 
out complaint—but, when they go in 
their homes, the smallest delay in serv- 
ing meals by the hard working house- 
keeper will cause them to become angry, 
and speak hurtful words. Now fellow 











Woman’s Home Companion 
1 FORE wc cece rere $1.50 All for 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00/ only 


Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 
$2.00 








farmers let’s you and I hereafter, not : 

trust ourselves under similar circum Regular oo $3.50 

Stances behind thoughtless brutes; and Send Order Now to S $ 

let us be careful not to lose our temper ave $1.50 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














and go to kicking with our tongues just “ ” 
because we don’t find everything on the IT PAYS 
table piping hot and waiting for us when 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








Every grain grower who owns 
a Case thresher is better off 











we ent ’ ~— > * 
er the —— 2 L. T. H than the man who doesn’t. 
. , He is sure of saving ever 
Good Preparation Gave Good Garden. threshable crop. He an Pee 
-For years I used only one horse in his own and his neighbor’s grain 
preparing my garden. One fall when the when it is in the best condition. 


ground was right, I put one man with-a He can operate the machine 
turn plow and another with a long sharp himself, get along with little Your neighbors know from experience 
subsoiler immediately following and kept or no hired help, and save the f 

; womenfolks a lot of hard work. the economy and lasting service of — 


them going all day replowing the same 
ground two or three times. Finally This simple, dependable, light 
rows were left bedded high, freezes came running machine that threshes 
and I have had a better garden ever every grain and seed crop fast 
and clean for twenty years or 
planting too late. We planted a large Threshing.” 
Crop in June and cultivated well but +. 
wad were of the large variety and didn’t J. 1. Case segnind Desbion Co . 
ave time to mature. Those we planted Dept eae Raci - ‘Wi 
in May made a good yield and matured <a se 
well. MRS. P. S. PLUMBING FIXTURES, WATER 
e e 
Sold and installed by responsible dealers 
AAAAAARARYSIS II LA SL 





since. “ : 
ieee ae G. B. R. mot Hop one of the best paying 
A machines a grain grower can 
Planted Peanuts Too Late.—One great own. . . 
mistake we made in planting peanuts was Write for “Profit By Better 





-_ *- * 

Regrets Neglect in Spraying—We 
have an orchard of fine fruit trees. Last 
year we neglected to spray them and had | 
Ro fruit. We had to buy what we needed 








for home > WHEN WRITING TO 
use. If we had sprayed them, ADVERTISERS SAY: 














would have been able to sell lots of 
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Fine Presentation Watch | f 


At an Amazingly Low Price 


7 Jewels, Thin, Bridge Model 
Made and Guaranteed by 


Ingersoll, 





In Nickel Case 
$7.50 


al | ‘ 





RELIANCE 
The Thinnest 16-Size, 
7-Jewel Watch 
Made in America 


The RELIANCE is the result of Ingersoll 
methods applied in the jeweled watch field. 
q-jewel accuracy and beauty of design that 
honors the jewelers’ art. Tested for 12 days 
~in 6 positions. Makesa fine Graduation Gift. 


Illustrations 
4g actual size 











Back View of Rolled 
Gold-plate Case, Five 
other designs, 


In 14-k Green or White 


Rolled Gold- $] 1.00 


plate Case, 


KOKO: -ROOFO 


















Hai 
wncord and 


adjustable head size 


Hand woven of Mexican Palmetto—as 
light as straw and almost as tough as leath- 








| Oo; onions 





er. Rainproof. High Southwestern crown 
for cool comfort, made in three shapes be- 
sides the one shown: “Texas,” “Four 
Pinch” and “Crease Crown.” All with 
broad brim. All with chin cord to keep | 
hat from blowing away in strongest wind. 

Wonderful patented buckle on hatband makes 

eadsize tnctennty adjustable, loose or snug. oko- 
Roofo is especially made for the South and South- 
west. See Koko-Roofo. It is easily the best and 
finestlooking harvest hat made. Double wear for 
only 75c. For sale by good dealers. If your dealer 
can't supply you, order direct, tate size 
and style. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Mexican-Ameri-an Hat Co., 18th and Locust 
Street, St., Louis, Mo. Dept. E-35, 


° inthe 
J house 
FOR BABY’S SKIN 


"Vaseline” Jelly relieves chaf- 
ing, diaper rash, cradle cap, 
scurf, and other inflammations. 
Wonderfully soothing and 
healing. Indispensable in the 
nursery. 

Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State St. Cesiate New York 


aseline 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


Monpay. \Jay 17.—Bran is excellent 
for cleaning a light colored felt 
hat. Dust it on liberally, let it stand for 
a few hours and brush off with a soft 
brush. Repeat if 
necessary. 

Tuesday, May 18. 
—Make requests to 
children positive in- 
stead of negative— 
“Do” rather than “Do 
not.” Give a sugges- 
tion which will draw 
the child’s interest 
away from the for- 
bidden act and focus 
something else. 


cab tiOlan 
MES. HUTT 


it on 

Wednesday, May 19.—If you have two 
short lengths of material that harmonize 
make a jumper dress for daughter, us- 
ing the figured goods for the blouse and 
the plain for the skirt. 

Thursday, May 20.-—Do you want your 
hands to look nice for the club meeting 
this afternoon? A bit of vanishing cream 
rubbed well into the skin will quickly 
make them look soft and white although 
the results are not lasting. 

Friday, May 21.—To remove the odor 
from cooking utensils, wash 
them in cold water immediately after 
they are used, and follow this with hot 
soap-suds. 

Saturday, May 22.—For canning, select 
fruits and vegetables that are well grown 
but not over-ripe. You cannot expect to 
take anything out of a can better than 


when you put it in. 
Sunday, May 23.—The time for family 
reunions is approaching. Why not write 


the distant members of the family to- 
and make some definite plans for 


most enjoyable occasion? 


Cook Asparagus Quickly 


HE season for fresh asparagus is re- 

latively short, so it is a good plan 
to enjoy this vegetable many 
times and in many ways while the sup- 
ply lasts. Asparagus should always be 
cooked as soon as possible after it is cut, 
It toughens and loses flavor very rapid- 
ly if allowed to stand. 


delicious 


To prepare it for cooking trim off any 
tough ends, brush carefully, and scrape 
off the larger scales. Wash so as to 
remove all sand and particles of earth 
which may have lodged under the scales. 
Fresh, tender, home-grown asparagus 
not need the vigorous scraping so 
often given to the mature stalks with 
tougher outer skin. 


does 


may be cooked whole, or 
cut up in inch lengths and boiled in slight- 
ly salted water. The cooking time of fresh 
tender young stalks cut up in this way 
may be only 5 to 10 minutes: at most 20 
er 25 minutes cooking should be enough, 
according to the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


Asparagus 





Season the cooked asparagus with salt, 
pepper, butter, and a little cream if 
you have it. Then serve, either alone 
or on toast. Many peopie who serve 
stalks whole accompany them if cold 

| with mayonnaise or French dressing— 
or, if hot, with Hollandaise butter or 


white sauce. These sauces may be used 
equally well with the cut up asparagus. 
Pass the sauce separately if cold: on the 
vegetable if hot. 


The water in which asparagus has 
been cooked can be used in many ways 
and should be saved. It makes a delic- 
ious soup when seasoned, with a little 
cream or milk added. This may be thick- 
ened or not, as preferred. Asparagus 
stock is an improvement to soups made 
from other vegetables juices, such as to- 
mato, onion, or celery. It combines well 
with cream of chicken soup, and can be 
made into a good sauce to use with left- 
over asparagus in making other dishes. 








ing scalloped dishes, croquettes, fritters, 
vegetable loaf, timbales, or added to 
almost any soup, stew or vegetable salad. 
Vegetable combinations are increasingly 
popular, and such dishes as cut-up cooked 
asparagus with new diced creamed pota- 
toes, or with peas, give variety to the 
and make protitable use of small 
each vegetable. An aspara- 
omelet is an appetizing luncheon 
French toast with 
with the stock. 


meru, 
amounts of 
gus 
dish, as is 
sauce, made 


asparagus 


of a pressure cooker, the 
surplus of home-grown asparagus may 
be canned. Some of the delicate, fresh 
flavor will of course, be lost, but never- 
theless asparazus the best of 
the canned vegetables. 

Hot Pack Method of Canning Asparagus.— 
If you have an abundance of asparagus can 


By the use 


is one of 


some of it for later use. As the asparagus 
ought to be canned as quickly as possible 
after it has been cut, plan to do a little of 





Photo by U. 8. D. A 
CUTTING UP ASPARAGUS TO COOK IT 
OUICKLY 


frequently, rather than to attempt 
canning at any one time. 
and the “hot-pack” 
for all veg- 


work 
a large amount ol 
Use the pressure 
method, 
etables and 


this 


canner 
recommended 
many fruits. The point about 
the “hot-pack” method is that the material 
to be canned is heated to the boiling point 
or cooked a short time before being put 
into the so that in the short- 
est possible temperature of the 
whole jar is raised to the required point. 
This results in more certain sterilization 
and a better product because of the shorter 
cooking. 

Asparagus may be canned whole or cut up 
in half-inch lengths. In the former case 
it is tied in uniform bundles, cut to fit 
into the container to be used, and placed 
in a saucepan with boiling water over the 
tough lower portion. The saucepan is cov- 
ered tightly and boiled four or five minutes, 
then the asparagus is packed rapidly into 
the containers. In the latter case the cut 
asparagus is brought to a boil in water to 
cover and then packed in jars or tins. The 
containers are completely filled up with boil- 
ing water and each jar is salted in the pro- 
teaspoonful of salt to each 


which is 


cans 


or jars, 
time the 


portion of one 


quart canned. 


The 
canner as 
cessed for 40 minutes at 
or 240 degrees Fahrenheit. 
springs and rubbers adjusted half 
vay, or tops placed on loosely Tin 

ns are completely sealed before being plac- 
ed in the canner. After processing for the 
required length of time, remove the contain- 
the canner. Seal glass jars at once. 


put into the hot 
they are filled and pro- 
10 pounds pressure, 
should 


jars or cans are 


soon as 
Glass jars 


have the 
\ screw 


ers trom 


Place them out of drafts. Cool tin cans by 
plunging them in cold water Keep all 
canned products under observation at room 
temperatures for at least a week. Discard 
any showing signs of spoilage and watch 
others of the same lot until it is certain 


that they are keeping. 


THE MENDING BASKET 














Remodeling the Straw Hat— 
Continued 


AST week we made a paper pattern 
of our hat brim. Now this week we 
shal] make a block, using this pattern as 
a guide so that we can press the brim 
much as we did the crown. Follow the 
directions carefully and you will be- re- 
warded with a hat that looks like new :— 
Making a Pasteboard Block for the Brim.— 
Place the paper pattern for the brim on a 


large piece of heavy pasteboard, trace around 
the pattern, then cut the cardboard, allow- 






size and along the brim edge to make the 
block easy to handle, and 
side of the center back for lapping. Lap the 
center back edges one inch and fasten them 


also along ne 


with round head paper fasteners. Sew steel 
wire on the pencil line along the head-size 
line and along the brim edge with blanket 
stitches one-half inch apart and fasten the 
ends of the wire with clips, or lap the ends 
two inches and fasten them with tie wire 


Blocking the Hat Brim.—In riany old hats 


the straw is poor in places, the edges may 
be chipped, or there may be breaks in the 
straw. These defects can usually be rem 
edied by thoughtful placing of the straw on 
the block. First dampen the straw brim 


thoroughly in hot water if it does not stretch 


easily. This makes the straw pliab] ind 
easy to work with. Place the straw on the 
block so that the best part comes at the 
center front, if possible. Pull the straw from 
the center front to the sides, working it in 
such a way that the straw conforms to the 
block. Pin it in place. If the edges are 


chipped they can be trimmed off, since straw 


stretches easily and can be pulled out to 


the original size. After pinning the straw 
to the block, press it with a hot iron, as 
was done with the crown, keeping a cloth 
between the straw and the iron. Should 


the straw look dull from having been soaked 
in water, the brim, too, may be brushed 
lightly with a thin coat of shellac. Be 
the brim is thoroughly dry before taking 
it from the block. 

Adjusting th: Crown to the Brim.—Meas- 
ure the base of the crown and the brim 
around the bandeau and mark the center 
front and the center back of each. Then 
place the crown over the bandeau_ with 
fronts and backs corresponding. After the 
crown has been adjusted satisfactorily, place 
the hat on the head, stand in front of a 
mirror and view it critically to see whether 
the crown and the brim are in good pro- 
portion. Should the crown be _ too 
estimate carefully just How much it should 
be lowered; then measure and mark it around 


sure 


high, 


the base. and cut or rip it back tg this 
mark. A crown that is too low can be cor- 
rected by raising it on the bandeau to the 
height desired and fastening it. 


taste in color harmony 


Trimming.—One’s 1 
excellent opportunity to 


and design has an 

display itself in the trimming. One cannot 
do better than to remember .that the crown 
and the trim belong to the same hat. There- 
fore, work for that unity. Also, guard 


overtrimming, which is the usual 


amateurs. 


against 
fault of 


WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 
Making the Bed 


“NAOTHER, dear,” sighed young Bill 

Farnum, “the bed is all tumbled 
again. I am sorry to bother you, but 
could you smooth it out?” 














“Of course I can, Sonny,” replied the 
mother, “and I can do better than that. 
I shall ask Nurse Rose who is coming in 
to see you now, what I can do to keep 
the bed smoother. I know a rumpled 
bed makes sickness more uncomfortable 
than it need be.” 

“First of all,” said the nurse when she 
was questioned, “the sheets are too short 
and that makes them pull out all the 
time. Next time you buy sheets get 
them long enough so that they can be 
tucked well in at the bottom and still 
leave enough to turn over the blankets 
at the top. In the meantime suppose you 
cut up one of your present sheets into 
four pieces and sew these onto the bot- 
toms of four of the others so as to 
lengthen them.” 

“I'll remember that,” promised 
Farnum, “but please show me how to 
tuck the clothes in at the bottom so they 
will stay.” 

“The corners should be folded like an 
envelope,” explained Miss Rose. “See, 
first I put the clothes straight and very, 
very smooth, and tuck them in evenly and 
flatly at the bottom. Then I place one 
hand at the corner of the mattress to 
hold the covering, fold the part to be 
tucked in on the side in a diagonal fold 
and tuck it in flatly under the mattress. 
This makes a ‘mitered’ corner as we call 
it at the hospitals. Now I turn the sheet 
down over the top of the blankets and 
tuck all the covers in on the sides, fold- 
ing them under the mattress flatly, not in 
humps or lumps. 

“The draw sheet is a 


Mrs. 











sheet fo 


lded in 


‘ “ 
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of the bed over the under sheet. This 
sheet is a great help in sickness for it is 
tucked in only at the sides which makes 
it easy to change. Then, too, using the 
Jong way of the sheet across the bed it 
is possible to tuck it in very firmly so 
that it does not rumple easily. Next 
time I come I shall tell you how to make 
the bed so that Bill here need not be 
moved at all.” 

“Oh, I do thank you,” said Mrs. Far- 
num gratefully. 

“So do I,” observed Bill, “this bed 
feels great and I won’t have to call 
Mother so often to fix it for me.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 


Ice Cream for Sunday Dinners 


UE Bridges lives on a large dairy 

farm, only a few miles away from 
a good-sized town. One Saturday, while 
shopping, she heard a stranger say to 
the woman with her, “I wish we could 
have ice cream for dinner tomorrow but 
my cook can’t make it and I don’t care 
for the bought kind.” 

Sue, who had been longing for a 
means to make money, hesitated only a 
moment before she went up to the lady 
and offered to supply her with the frozen 
dessert. 

The next day she delivered the very 
best ice cream she could make of pure 
cream, fresh eggs and fruit straight from 
the home orchard. The customer was 
delighted and when Sue called on Mon- 
day for the bucket and mold, she ordered 
more for the following week. She told 
her friends about it and soon Sue, with 
the help of her younger brother, was 
making from 50 to 60 quarts every Sun- 
day besides taking special orders for par- 
ties or other occasions. 

Now she is thinking of installing an 
electric freezer so as to make the work 
easier but she says that she expects al- 
ways to serve her customers with the 
same homemade ice cream that brought 
her success in the beginning. She uses 
only the finest home-grown ingredients 
and measures and mixes with the care 
and exactness of a chemist. Thus she has 














built up a reputation for an especially 
fine product for which people are willing 
to pay a good price. 


HOME DRESSMAKING 
X. Collars. 


HE fit of a collar around the neck is 
By cutting your own 














very important. 


collars from your patterns, your are sure 
of a good fit. 


To do this, pin the front 
and back together as 


shown in_ illustra- 
tion. Mark down 
center from the 


depth you want col 
lar, about 5 inches, 
a and b. Draw line 
c to b. For rest of 
the collar shape as 
desired as shown by 
round collar illustra- 
tion. 

To make a sailor collar measure down 
the back the desired depth of collar, usu- 
ally seven inches, d to e; then straight 
across the back the desired width of 
collar from d to f. Measure from f to hb 
dotted line. Take this length and place 





MBS. DORA BARNES 


rule at right 
angles at f and 
apply this 


measure; then 
connect f, g. 
To make roll 
collar which 
sO many sail- 
or collars 
have, raise % 
inch curve to 
c. See dotted 
line e c in il- 
lustration. If 
this collar is 
for a closed middy, leave the part g, m, 
n, c, on and you will have no piecing to 
do and no piece to put on in the front. 
MRS. DORA R. BARNES, 

Clothing Specialist. 
College Station, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—Mrs. Barnes’ eleventh 
article in her dressmaking series is “‘Sug- 
gestions for Equipment to Make Sewing 
Easier.” It will appear next week. 











Our Pattern Department 





2%50—Juniors Are Wearing Flares.—Cuts 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
The 8-year size requires 2% yards 
of 32-inch material. 

Embroidery pattern 712 (blue or 

yellow), 15 cents extra. 

2502—Junior Frock With Flared Skirt.— 
Cuts in sizes 6, 8, and 10 years. The 
8-year size requires 2 yards of %- 
inch material. 

2724—Swagger Sports Dress.—Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of binding or piping. 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 

or coin (coin preferred). 


26586—Decidedly French.—Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 27-inch contrasting and 34 
yards of binding. 

2165—Comfortable Step-in.—Cuts in sizes 
3%, 40, and 4 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 24% yards of %-inch 
material. 

2718—Simple Sports Frock.—Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 2% 
yards of #-inch material with 1 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


: Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 


and evening wear during the summer. 


dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address 


The Progressive Farmer. 


It contains embroidery Sootgme and nine picture 
a 


ttern Department, 


(It will require about two weeks for patterns to reach you after they are ordered.) 
























CANNED PINK ; 


SALMON 


“King of Food Fish’ 


Wholesome, Deliciously 


Satisfying, Economical, 
— Quickly Prepared 


(13) 599 


TRY A DELICIOUS 
CANNED SALMON PIB 

INE the sides of a 

baking dish with a 
rich biscuit dough or pie 
crust. Fill center with 
creamed Pink SALMON, 
to which has been added 
one cup of green peas. 
Put a crust on top and 
bake for about 20 min- 
utes. This is a particu- 
larly good “busy day” 
dish, 





-> —_ = 
a] 
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— 
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SEND IN YOUR 





CHOICEST 
RECIPE([S) 
First prize .......... $ 500.00 
Second prize .. 100.00 
Third prize .......... 40.00 
Fourth prize ........ 20.00 
Fifth prize .......... 15.00 


20 prizes, $10 each 200. 


25 prizes, Seach 125.00 
$1000.00 

ANY of our best cooks 
are on the farm. They 


for wholesome, 
cooking—the kind 


are noted 
home-style 


FrROM icy cold waters of the North Pacific ocean that makes for healthy red- 
and Alaska, SALMON—“King of Food Fish"— ee gee es ae 
is rushed to nearby packing plants, cleaned, pA ed “dishes “oie ae 
dressed, thoroughly washed, and canned by the table in our next cook book, 


most modern machinery. Cooked in huge steam 
retorts, it reaches your table actually better than 
when fresh, with all the rich oils and delicate 
Delicious 
just as it comes from the can, or may be pre- 
pared in dozens of ways to please every member 


flavors sealed in for your enjoyment. 


of the family. 


All salmon is extremely high in body-building , 
in Iodine, recog- 
nized as essential in the treatment of goiter (let 
us send you Government Bulletin featured 


nutriment (protein); also rich 


attached coupon). 


Buy Pink SALMON in dozen or case lots (sin- 
gle can of most any brand is not more than 25c 
and let it help 
solve the eternal problem “What Shall We Have 


at the nearest grocery store), 


to Eat?” 


We want your favorite recipe—want you to win 
We are waiting to 


some of the $1,000 in prizes. 
hear from you! = 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS 
2561 L. C. Smith Building; Seattle, Washington 


Fill out and 
mail Coupon for 
our attractive 











FREE recipe 
book — ‘Forty 
New Ways to 


Serve Salmon.”’ 


ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS, 

2561 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash.: 

( Please send me (free) booklet ‘‘Forty Ways to 
Serve Salmon.”’ 

{] Enter my favorite recipe(s) herewith in 
prize contest. Made with 
Brand Pink Salmon. 

(CD Send U. 8. Dept. of Commerce Bulletin (free) 
on food value Salmon, and its beneficial Iodine. 


because Pink SALMON is ¢o 
economical, so high in food 
value, Here’s your opportunt- 
ty to show your skill and be 
well repaid. Get in early to 
help us facilitate the judging 
of recipes, They're coming In 
from all over the country— 
but your chance for winning Ia 
just as good as any. 


Suggestions on Contesty 

Please state whether recipe 
has been tried in your own 
kitchen and how many persons 
it should serve. 

We should like to know your 
total cost preparing recipe. 

Kindly indicate brand Pink 
SALMON you prefer and if 
convenient send label, although 
this is not condition of con- 


in 





test. Contest closes August 
31, 1926. 


it 






$1,000 








Address. 





BB 








You Know Lots of People Who 
Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission. No experience neces- 


sary. 
Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 


= time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, a month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, ‘“‘How to Earn More 
Money,”” TODAY! 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
216 Confederate Ave., Room 209, Atlanta, Ga. 














(CLEAR VELVETY SKIN 


can be yours by proper cleans- 
ing. The right soap to ask for is 


Resinol 





Sale 


OLID gold effect 

case guaranteed 
2% years. Richly 
engraved. Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back- 
ed by million dol- 
lar factory. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Bale 























Pera -ONLY $f 

we Ct << See jen 
Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and Use 
ey ee ee 





IT-PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
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Labor and Sewer Costs? 


You want results. Then get a trac- 
tor that is big enough for your needs. 
An OilPull of the right size will re- 
duce Jabor cost — save time and 
reduce power cost. Here are facts 
that prove it! 

One man operates a 3-plow OilPull 
as easily as a 2-plow outfit. Ordina- 
rily he would do 50 per cent more 
work. OilPull owners, however, re- 
port that because of the big reserve 
power and wide range of speed in 
the 15-25 OilPull they actually do 
twice as much work as with the 
average 2-plow. Thus a man saves 
50 per cent of his time. This cuts 
Jabor cost per acre in half. 

As for power cost, OilPulls have 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., 


held the principal fuel economy 
records for 14 years. Notractor does 
so much work on so little fuel. And 
fuel expense is the biggest cash item 
in the production of power. 
Average upkeep expense among 
hundreds of OilPulls is less than $20 
per year. OilPulls, with an average 
life of 10 years and more, have little 
depreciation. These economies also 
help to reduce the cost of OilPull 
power to its unusually low point. 
Only onthe OilPull tractor can you 
get this combination of mon:y-sav- 
ingfactors.Send for our latestcatalog. 
It shows 40 big features of OilPull 
tractors. Address Dept. C-C. Or see 
the nearest Advance-Rumely dealer. 


La Porte, Indiana 


(Incorporated) 


The Light-Weight 


OILPULL 


A 10-Year Tractor 
The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
grain and rice threshers, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks and tractor winches 


Serviced Through 33 Branches 


and Warehouses 








~ADVANCE-RUMELY 














Planters and Guano 
Bowers save seed, give good stands, and 


get best results from guano: They are 
practical, durable, accurate, and easy 
to run anywhere. 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save ft 
cost in time and labor the first year, but also 
increase your yield enough by quick, good 
stands, to make you an extra profit of $50.00, 
er more every year, according io the size of 
your farm. Thousands of farmers say that it 
pays to throw away other kinds and buy the 
Cole. Do not let anyone put off on you any 
Imitation or substitute. 


Notice 


It will pay -you to write at once for 
circulars of two wonderful NEW ma- 
chines, No. 40 and No. 50. Also great 
improvements in other Cole Implements. 


Cole Guarantees Quality and Service. 
Write For Valuable Free Catalogue. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 300 :: : : Charlotte, N. 0. 








FishBite raiiiz 





discovered. K: busy 
4 BOX FREE to introduce 
traps. Write me today 





“noney! 


And it costs you 


0 ee sit 


Send now for “Wood’s Crop Special.” 
It quotes latest prices on all season- 
able field seed. Suggests profitable 
crops to plant —lists varieties that 
will make most money. 

Just say, “Send Crop Special” and at 
no cost to you, it will be sent for the 
balance of the year. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 








Seeds delivered post- 
paid to your R. F. D. 
Box are quoted in 
Wood’s Postpaid 
Special. It will save 
you a trip to town, 
when busy. 














DAIRY SUPPLIES 
1 Write Dept 115 

For Catalog and free 

let on 
. “Butter Milk Making” 
We Also Sell 

Butter Boxes 

12 Dor. Swe 75c each 

{ = ** 6c each 

ee “50 each 

(Plus Parcel Pou) 

DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY COQ. 
ATLANTA, GA. : 














The Progrésside Patiner 





Get Ready for a Bigger Scout 
rogram 


HE Long House has been very busy 

during the past three months in en- 
listing and receiving the reregistrations 
and the new registrations in Lone Scout 
work. The first three months of the 
year it received 8,452 Lone Scout regis- 
trations. 

Owing to the transfer of the office 
from Chicago to New York very little 
definite effort has been made to stir up 
interest in the Lone Scout Program, so 
that the registration for the past three 
months is not indicative of the activities 
which are likely to happen in the very 
near future, and we urge all Lone Scout 
members to get busy right away and 
have all the old Lone Scout members reg- 
ister as soon as their present registration 
year closes. Then, look up the other 


couts—Boy Scouts of Anerua 








AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 


“WELL all the Lone Scout boys to write me 
all let 











a long letter and I will answer 


ters in blue ink. I am a Lone Scout boy and 
love the scout name,” writes Shirdon Mor- 
row, Murphy, N. C. You boys who want to 
correspond with brother scouts, here’s an 


opportunity. 
Lone Scout Lylton Ethridge Maxwell, Pink 
Hill, N. C., sends us this one: 


Coach—*When the pitcher throws the bal! 
try to hit it, and if a player gets in your 
way knock him down.” 

Eager Cowboy—“Is it all right if you take 
a bat to knock him down?” 

Coach—“Oh! That’s too rough.” 

Cowboy—“Oh, that’s not rough enough; I 
shall not play with you.” 

Now how’s this for the booster spirit from 
Lone Scout Harold Jones, Roxboro, N. C., 
Rt. 5? He writes: “Enclosed find an appli- 
cation of one of my friends. Please credit 


it to my Booster Button and send me five 
more application blanks.” 








Gifford Pinchot Writes Farm Boys 


“Keeping Everlastingly at It Brings Success More Often Than Any Other 
Quality I Know of,” He Says in This Week’s “Success Talk for Boys.” 
EXT to high character which is the foundation of all success worth 
having, perseverance, in my judgment, is the master quality. 
A boy who wants to accomplish a particular thing, and is willing to 
stick to it in spite of opposition and discouragement, very seldom fails. 
Keeping everlastingly at it brings success more often than any other quality 


I know of: 


wins. You can 


Most of the 


way. 





mayed, the 


coy win out 


GIFFORD 
PINCHOT 


This boy who sticks to his job, sees what it leads 
to, and doesn’t get scared in advance, is the boy who 


do nearly anything you like if you 


only believe you can. 


obstacles which stop people, if you 


. take the average all through life are imaginary, any- 
If you want to do a thing worth doing, and 
will undertake to do it, and will keep at it undis- 
chances 


are very strong that you will 


I wish you all the best kind of luck. 


Sincerely yours, 


GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


Few men in the United States today have served the nation more worthily than 


Gifford Pinchot, author of this 


week's “Success Talk for Boys.” 


Probably no other 


man has done as much to arouse our people to the importance of better care of our 


forests and our natural resources 
Forest Service of the United States, 
Commission in 1908, was president 
now Governor of Pennsylvania. 


was 


generally. 


For many years he was Chief of the 
a member of the American Country Life 


of the National Conservation Association, and is 
Next week’s “Success Talk” will be by an eminent 


religious leader, Dr. Shailer Matthews, of Chicago. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service, 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








boys who ought to be Lone Scouts and 
get them to register and then let us form 
some active, efficient tribe units in every 
Lone Scout community. 

Programs will be made available 
very soon for all of the scout leaders, 
Lone Scout tribal chiefs and others in- 
terested in the work of Lone Scouting. 


Our Director Says— 


fp VERY Lone Scout will want to start 
to make, grow or produce some- 
thing for exhibit at the county, state and 
interstate fairs. 

A Lone Scout is both producer and 
demonstrator of scout service and achieve- 
ments—our 1926 slogan, “Every Lone 
Scout to show and demonstrate at least 
one thing at a fair exposition.” 

Every Lone Scout who has passed the 
Lone Scout Degrees may work for and 
win any one of the 74 merit badges. These 
are achievement degrees and _ honors 
awarded on vocations and bread-winning 
lines for the express purpose of training 
for achievement and to help scouts find 
their place in life’s great field of service. 

Rural scouts will be glad to know that 
970 city Boy Scouts passed the merit 
badge test in agriculture; better watch 
your laurels or some of these will own 
the fine farm you would like to have. 

O. H. BENSON, 

Director, Lone Scouting and Rwial 

Scouting, Boy Scouts of America. 


“Dear .Fellow Scouts: I am trying to do 
my best for the Lone Scouts of America, and 
I fully expect to be benefited by it. I doa 
kind deed every day and am more than 
willing to do it. I want to begin my first 
degree work soon; and in every respect I 
love to be a scout,” is the good news from 
James D. Brown, Jr., Machodoc, Va, That’s 
a fine spirit, James. 











JOIN THE LONE SCOUTS 





In signing this application for member- 
ship in the Lone Scouts of America, which 
I do with the approval of my parents or 
guardian, I do hereby take the accom- 
panying Pledge, which I have read and 
which I thoroughly understand. 

On my honor I will do my best: 
1. To do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the Scout Law. 
2. To help other people at all times. 
3. To keep myself physically strong, mental- 
ly awake, and morally straight. 
CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 
Membership Alone (15c)........---- 


Membership with Badge (30c)....-- 


NOM oo ccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccoccscooss . 

Watienaty:....0cesccsass ee Age.. 

R. F.D. or Street.......ccscccccscevecessess . 

Address 2... ccc cecccccccccrcccceccccscssesete ° 
Address 


The Progressive Farmer Tribe, 
Lone Scouts of America. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 












May 15, 1926 








—_— 








| OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
C. C. Taylor 


HERE are two C. C. Taylors—Carl 


C., at North Carolina State College 
and Clifford C. Taylor, agricultural 
economist, Blacksburg, Va., Clifford 


C. was born May 15, 1895, reared on a 


Colorado farm, and graduated from the | 


Colorado. In 
Emma 


College of 
Miss 


Agricultural 
1921 he married 
Harned of Iowa. 
paring to follow in his daddy’s footsteps. 

Mr. Taylor has been engaged in county 
agent work, farm management research 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, farm management extension 
work in Idaho, and research in agricul- 
tural economics in Iowa. His goal in 
his present work is to help bring about 
“more profitable farming and a higher 


standard of living (1) by the organiza- | 
tion of codperative associations; (2) by 


aiding in the operation of existing asso 
ciations, educational conferences among 
managers, elimination of wasteful prac- 
tices, installation of adequate accounting 
systems, finding new and better market 
chances, and elimination of overproduc 
tion; and (3) by improving farm man 


agement methods through individual use | 


of farm accounts, continual comparison 
with attainable standards, saving labor 
with machinery and systematizing 


schemes, increasing yields and improving | 


quality, established balanced production, 
and modifying balanced production in 
accordance with predicted price trends.” 


Dr. John R. Mohler 


D®: John Robbins Mohler, born May 
9, 1875, in Montgomery, Pa., has 
been in the service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, 
since January, 1897, 
a period of 29 years. 
He entered the ser- 


vice- as an assistant 
inspector and saw 
service in the tick 


fever quarantine, and 
in Mexican border 
and meat inspection 
work, and has been 
chief since 1917, Dr. 
Mohler is a veterinary scientist of note, 
of commanding presence, a good speaker 
and a writer of much force. 





JOUN R. 


MOHLER 


\s an evidence of the scope and im 
portance of the work he is directing, 
and incidentally of the caliber of the 
man, it may be worth while to enumer- 
ate some of the lines of work which the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is carrying 
on under his guiding brain and hands: 
Breeding and Improvement. — Standardiza- 
tion of breeds, choice, crossing of breeds, 
dual purpose breeds, grading up, inbreeding, 
new breeding, pure breeding, and the use 
of purebred sires. 

Care and Management.—Better feeding, de- 
horning cattle and docking lambs, disposal 
of dead animals, humane treatment of ani- 
mals, mortality of young animals, poultry 
culling, preserving eggs, prevention of runty 
livestock, sanitation, silos and silage, etc. 
Control of Diseases and Parasites.—Anthrax, 
blackleg, bloating, cattle fever, ticks, con 
tagious abortion, foot and mouth disease, 
hog cholera, milk fever, poisonous plants, 
poultry diseases, rabies, worms of swine, 
sheep scab, tuberculosis, and the exclusion 
of foreign diseases as well as the control of 
diseases of livestock within the country. 


The work of eradicating the cattle 


Marie | 
Clifford, Jr., is pre- | 











ticks and tuberculosis which has already | 


been done marks two of the greatest ac 
complishments in the history of livestock 
Sanitary control work. Two other great 
accomplishments of the bureau, the latter 
under the direction of Dr. Mohler, have 


been stamping out of contagious pleuro | 


Pheumonia and foot and mouth disease. 

This is but a partial list of the lines 
of work covered by our Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and it is hoped that its re- 
Citing here may give our readers a bet 
ter conception of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the work being done by this 
bureau of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

Dr. Mohler is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, V. M. D. 1896, 
D. Sc. 1925, and D. Sc., Iowa State Col- 
lege (Ames) 1920. 
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YER SHonordilt’ 
Hayé&Grain Unloading Tools 


HEN harvest time arrives and the hay is cut, it must 
be mowed or stacked without delay. Hay once 
down must be worked fast if it is to be saved from 

rapid deterioration. 


At this critical time the profits from many acres often depend 
upon your hay unloading tools. With Myers Hay Unload- 
ing Tools you are assured of dependable, labor-saving equip- 
ment that never balks on the job. Your wheat, oats, and 
corn also, must be stored promptly and with a minimum 
labor cost. Myers Tools are “Honor-Bilt” for faithful ser- 
vice that will spare you and your help many hours of back- 
breaking labor. 

The Myers Line is complete—any type of hay unloading tools you pre- 
fer—unloaders for forks or slings, forks for any kind of hay or grain, 
slings for handling hay, grain and fodder; steel tracks, pulleys and fix- 


tures. Myers is also World Headquarters for hand and power pumps 
of all sizes and for complete Water Systems for farm and home. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY 
267 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 


- C-21 
Ta ke ie Heoe Hates 
i MYERS ‘ 
PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS 


MYERS SURE-LOCK MYERS O-K UNLOADER. 
V SLING UNLOADER ¢ \ for Steel or Wood Track ¢ 
LZ, ~ 


Get YourProfit 
MR.GROWER! 


The grower gets the last 
penny of profit out of his 
cotton, if the ginner he pat- 
ronizes is equipped with a 


; mn er 
Stem 
Ont Fit 


PRATT GINS—MUNGER GINS 








That is why ginners and growers, 
too, the world over have come 
to recognize CONTINENTAL 
BUILT machinery as the stand- 
ard of efficiency. 

Since 1832 it has been singing 
its way into the hearts of planter 
and ginner—almost a 


Century of Service 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 


















































IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 















Riverside Tires 


OVERSIZE CORD ~ BALLOON §& TUBES 


4 
al § 49 
30x 3% 
OVERSIZE 
CORDS 
FOR FORDS 


Inner Tubes 12.38 
( BU stzes at equally low prices 


The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole World 


You might buy a tire of equal quality, with 
just as long a guarantee—if you pay more 
money! 

But you cannot buy more tire satisfac- 
tion, more mileage, for each penny of the 
price, than you get in a Riverside. 
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Why Ward’s Tire 
Prices Are So Low 


We believe we are the largest retailers of 
tires in the world. This vast buying power 
enables us to save on everything that goes 
into a tire. For example, we buy our own 
crude rubber in enormous quantities—and 
always for cash. 


Riverside Tires are made in our own 
moulds under our personal supervision. The 
workmanship is the most accurate. No better 
materials can be found in any tire regardless 
of price. 

We never sacrilice quality 
to make a low price— 
The market is being flooded with low priced tires 
specially made to meet Riverside prices but not to 
meet Riverside quality. 

Many of these low priced tires are made of 
‘rubber composition’’ and contain so little new, 
live rubber that they cannot possibly give satis- 
factory mileage. 

Riverside Tires are absolutely guaranteed 
. and are the biggest tire value you can 
——e \ 


. possibly buy. 
- Wy ) 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago __Kansas City __St. Paul __ Portland, Ore. __ Oakland, Calif. __Fort Worth 


12,000 miles guaranteed 

Your Saving is One-third 
Riverside Cords are guaranteed for 12,000 
miles; Riverside Balloons for 10,000 miles. 
And back of this guarantee is a 54 year old 
name—Montgomery Ward & Co. A name 
that has always been known to stand for 
reliability and square dealing. 

Our customers know we live up to our 
guarantee. We could not possibly put our 
liberal guarantee on a tire unless excep- f 
tional quality was built into the tire. 
You take absolutely no risk whatever in 
buying a Riverside Tire. 
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SKIM (LEAN 
AT ANY 
SPEED 


There’s only one separator with 
this wonderful improvement — 
the Sharples. That’s because the 
Sharples bowl is fed by suction 
—from below. And there’s no 


other SUCTION-FEED Separator 


on the market. 

The Sharples bowl sucks up the 
milk for skimming only as fast 
as it can skim clean. 

The feed from below makes the 
convenient Sharples Knee - low 
supply can possible. other 
supply’ cans MUST feed from 
above-a shoulder-high lift for 
your milk-pail. 

Write for free separator book, 
full of interesting information 
about dairying. 












SHARPLES C6O., Inc. 
Dept. S 105-C, Finance Bldg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 








"The white patch 
that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic. 
Stretches with tire, can’t 
tear out. 50c—Worth it. 


Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio 






TUBE PATCH 


Rid Your Fields of Useless Trees That 
hade 


Ss wing Crops 
Champion 





Tree Killer 


Kills all kinds of trees, regardless of 
size; the leaves fall in 3 to 10 days. 
roots trunk at once begin to 
rot. Can also be used on grass, weeds 
and vines. Champion Tree Killer is 
not an experiment. It has been thor- 
oughly tested by experts all over the 
United States. 
Put up in 2, 3, 5 and 10-gallon oans 
at $1.25 per gallon; 30 and 5@-gallon 
steel drums at $1.15 per gallon. 


W. N. Wilkerson & Sons 


328 So. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
'—A letter to 


$9,500 FOR POSTAGE-* is" ,*° 


475,000 subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be im addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 











What Are You Going to Do 
With Tobacco Beds ? 


Av you have finished drawing the 

tobacco plants to set your crop, what 
do you think of your old bed? You have 
brought it up to a high state of produc- 
tion. Do you give it a chance to produce 
something you want, or do you neglect it 
and leave it to produce something you 
do not want, something which may eat 
the core out of your next year’s profits? 
If left with the old tobacco plants on it, 
you know your old bed will be the para- 
dise of imsects and diseases. If allowed 
to go to weeds, there is no end to the 
troubles it may bring. 


Why not turn it to some profitable 
use? Aren’t you likely to need the profit ? 
I fear one of the things afflicting the 
South is the desire for commodity pro- 
duction and not for profit. There are 
numbers of things the tobacco bed might 
produce profitably. In different sections 
different crops may be more desirable, 
but it is a crime not only to yourself 
but to your neighbors not to have it grow 
some crop beside tobacco or weeds. The 
tobacco bed is usually a good place for 
either Irish or sweet potatoes. Some 
farmers plant cabbage or other vegeta- 
bles. Sorghum is a good crop, and the 
stalks may be used for “long sweet’nin’” 
or for stock feed, while the seed make 


| excellent poultry grain. 


In 1924 Mr. G. R. Quincey of Edge- 
combe County, N. C., had a tobacco bed 
of 1,300 square yards. Immediately af- 
ter he finished setting he planted this to 
barnyard millet. From this he fed (to- 
tal ration) 16 mules for 15 days. It re- 
quired no cultivation and was not a 
breeding-place for insects. and diseases 

What use are you making of your old 
tobacco beds? I’m not asking what you 
have been doing—I know all too well 
what many of you have done. I want to 
know what you are going to do about it 
in 1926. ZENO MOORE. 

Edgecombe County, N. C. 


“KM 
America’s Richest Farming 
Section 


(Concluded from page 5) 


begun tobacco-growing on a large scale) 
is the main source of supply, with the 
Kentucky burley district supplying the 
remainder. 

Another significant fact about South- 
ern agriculture is the gradual awakening 
to the little less than marvelous range of 
agricultural products which it is possible 
to grow here. In the last twenty years 
two new annual legumes—soybeans and 
velvet beans—have been tested out, fully 
approved, and admitted into the family 
of indispensable Southern crops. The 
remarkable diversity of Southern soil 
types, which scientists compare with the 
virtual uniformity of Western prairie 
soils, also offers opportunity here for 
discovering new crops especially adapted 
to particular soil types. The pecan in- 
dustry has been developed as one of the 
important sources of agricultural wealth. 
Moreover, almost simultaneously with 
the eradication of the cattle tick in most 
of the South and the awakening to the 
distinctive opportunity for likewise ex- 
terminating bovine tuberculosis, our ag- 
ricultural scientists are finding that les- 
pedeza and carpet grass, two other new- 
comers into the society of approved 
Southern agricultural plants, go far to- 
ward solving the long-baffling problem 
of profitable pastures in the Coastal 
Plains. 


The South’s Marvelous “Timber 
Crop” 


AST but not least, let us consider the 

cast of a crop which has had the 
hardest time in the world getting any- 
body to recognize it as a crop. Not even 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has yet given it official recogni- 
tion as a crop by including it in its an- 
nual announcement of “total crop values” 
by states. I refer to our timber crop— 
which is no less a “crop” than corn or 





wheat or cotton even, though it takes 
only a few months for them to mature 
and a number of years for our tree crop 
to reach maturity. 

At any rate, timber is one of the 
South’s greatest assets, even though for 
a long time we wasted it as recklessly as 
we wasted our cotton seed by-products. 
Of the 14 states cutting more than one 
billlion feet of lumber each in 1923, nine 
were Southern. These, in order of rank, 


were Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Texas, Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
The other five states were Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, and Wis- 
consin. 


The present forest area of the South- 
ern states is nearly 200,000,000 acres, or 
four times the total land surface of the 
six New England states, while Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and North 
Carolina each has a forest area of 
greater average size than the combined 
land surface of all the New England 
states except Maine. Furthermore, while 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana have vast forest areas, comparable 
in extent to those of Southern states, 
they are largely in rough or mountain- 
ous sections, and when the virgin timber 
is once cut, new timber growth will pro- 
ceed much more slowly than in the 
South. 

Immense mills on the Pacific Coast to- 
day, cutting virgin timber in dense stands 
close to the water, are able, because of 
the low price of stumpage there, to enter 
the Eastern market in competition with 
Southern timbers, especially in the high- 
er grades. This possibility will disappear 
when the South seriously begins to prac- 
tice forestry. Furthermore, for certain 
classes of hardwood the South has prac- 
tically no competitor. Oak, gum, poplar, 
hickory, ash, will always be grown in the 
South, and in larger quantities, and in a 
shorter time, than the Northern hard- 
woods. 


The two factors that will make it 
possible for the South to eliminate com- 
petition are: (1) the nature of the forest- 
growing lands, mainly level, lying near 
the coast or along great waterways, and 
(2) our climate or long-growing season 
by reason of which we can grow two to 
four crops of timber in the same time 
that it takes to grow one crop in the 
North. Let me present at this point the 
opinion of Forester H. M. Curran, who 
has had lifelong experience in forestry 
work, not only in America but in Asia, 
South America, and the Philippines :-— 


“The prospects are that at least for all 
temperate regions, the South will remain 
the world’s greatest center of production 
and manufacture of forest products. 


“The South can grow timber in one- 
half or one-fourth the time required in the 
North, can cut and manufacture as 
cheaply as it can be done on the Pacific 
Coast, can manufacture in its finished 
forms as well as the North, and has rail 
and water transportation facilities which 
make it able to ship its products to 
Europe, South America, the Northern 
states, or even the Pacific Coast and 
meet any competition. The fact that 
waste of Southern pine and hardwood 
can be utilized for the manufacture of 
high-grade pulp means that within 25 
years the great centers of paper-making 
and artificial silk production will be in 
the Southern states, while chemical wood 
industries, yet in their infancy, will also 
drift to the South.” 





COMING LIVESTOCK SALES 


AY 20-21—Guernseys; Consignment sales, 

Trenton, N. J., and Manheim, Pa. For 
catalog address Herrick-Merriman Sales Com- 
pany, Sparks, Md. 

June 1—Jerseys; Auction sale, Trenton, N. 
J., A. C. Wharton, Mgr., Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
nolda, N. C.; John C. McNutt sale manager, 
Durham, N. H.; Geo. A. Bain, Lexington, Ky., 
auctioneer. 

Messrs. E. F. Price, Knollwood Farm, and 

. O. Winston, Saugerties Farm, at Port 
Chester, N. Y., June 8. 

June 9—Guernseys; Louis Merryman’s Semi- 
Annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 

Louis Merryman Semi-annual Sale, at Ti- 
monium, Md., June 10. 

The Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club will 
hold a two days sale on October 27-28, at 
Orange, Va. 
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BULL'S EYE 
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Another “Bull”? Durham ad- 
vertisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 

American orist. More 
Watch for them. 








The Hero of the War 


Ever since the War was over Na- 
tions have been arguing over ‘‘Who 
won it’’. And if the discussion is not 
stopped we may have to have another 
War just to decide who won the last 


one. If we ever do go into another 
War, have it understood there is to 
be a Referee, and at the finish he is to 
announce ‘‘Who Won and how much’’. 
In the last War we  - Transporta- 
tion both ways, and rental on the 
ounds. And now all England and 
rance say is, ‘‘We dident get there 
soon enough’’. Germany dont seem to 
ever have uttered any complaint on 
the lateness of our arrival, so that 
just shows you you cant please every- 
dy, even for Humanitys sake. I 
must bring the’word ‘‘Bull’’ Durham 
in this even if I have to drag it in by 
the horns. It just struck me, and 
after careful examination of com- 
plaints and statistics, I find that 
‘Bull’? Durham was the only thing 
connected with America during the 
War that France and England havent 
been able to criticise. It must be good. 


du Rupa 


P. S. There is going to be another 
piece in this paper soon. Look for it, 





“BULL” 
The World’s Greatest Cigarette Tobacce 
Guaranteed by 


— 





— 











POPP 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 
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May 15, 1926 


RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS Reduced! 


for May and 
June, 4c per 









chick on any quantity under 500 
chicks; 3%c per chick on 500 or 
pore. Reduction applies on ev- 
gything. Chicks from only pure- 
gred, blood tested, state inspect- 


ed and ac credited flocks, famous 
for quality. 

Write for free catalog whith 
explains special offer free 
with each order. 

Riverside Poultry Farm, 

Route 11-8, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Mem. Int. Baby Chick Assn.) 


’ e ® Spec. May 10 to 
Norman’s Quality Chicks *"i,"\ Prices 
Now, quality talks price. While they last you can 6e- 
cure at low prices Chicks from the aristocratic egg 
breeding of the South’s foremost flocks, from Norman, 

oneer poultryman, oldest and largest in the South. 
Bloodtested, state certified, only a penny more than or- 
dinary kinds, but the egg profit difference is in dollars. 
00 ,000 





Per 25 50 
Anc., W. & Br. Leg.. .$3.50 $6 00 $9.75 $47.50 $95. 00 
Rocks, Reds & B. Orps. 3.75 7.00 12.00 57.50 110.00 
W. Wyan, & W. Rocke 4.00 7.50 13.50 62.50 120.00 
Mixed for Broilers .. 3.25 50 9.50 45.00 85.00 
1926 orders double those i925, best proof of quality. 
Supply limited. Order now. 20% with order, balance be- 


fore shipment Ship Mon., Wed., Fri. Catalog and fold- 
er on chick feeding free. Tested ‘Chicks best adapted for 
May-June. C. A. Norman, Box 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Our Modern Ohio Accredited BABY 
CHICKS. They Cost No More. 


Breeders selected and banded by inspectors 
trained and authorized by Poultry Depart- 
ment of Ohio State University. You know 
what you are getting. Get our free catalog 
and price list before buying. Bank reference. 
Twelve popular varieties. Postage prepaid. 
100% live arrival guaranteed 
Modern Hatchery, Box 58, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


Single Comb White Leghorns 








Vigorous, strong hatched baby chicks, from quality 
high egg producing stock; prepaid by parcel post; 
full count; 100% live delivery guaranteed; at reduced 
prices; prompt ship ment. Free, handsome illustrated 
catalog One Bs the South’s pioneer and largest pro- 
ducer of Whi Leghorn Chicks. Thousands of satis- 
fied cust mers. 


NO AMATEUR—FIFTEENTH SEASON 
CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


JENNINGS -QUALITY CHIiIX 


AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
BRED-TO-LAY 8S. C. WHITE ppranonns 





TRAPNESTED GREED 
Our chix are from hens with records up to 299 eges 
in pullet year, mated with males from long line of 
high producers. Our chix at these Special Low 


Prices are the greatest bargain of the season. Prices 
from 10c each and up. Illustrated circular FREE. 
JENNINGS POULTRY 


FARMS 
Box P El eabeth City, N. C. 
— 











HOWARD FARM CHICKS | 


REDUCED PRICES MAY AND JUNE 
Tancred White Leghorns from North Carolina Ac- 
credited Blood Tested Stock. Our pen in Alabama 
Laying Contest averaged over 200 eggs each. Pen 
there now shows we have real layers. Ten big 
hatches of quality chicks at bargain price. Write 
or new low prices and copy of cai for ehi 
Have some chicks unsold for April th. 

HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 














CHICKS THAT GROW— 
FROM HENS THAT LAY 


100% Live Delivery to Your Door 





50 00 500 
White Leghorns $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
Brown seeperne ‘ 5.50 0.00 cha 
Barred Rocks .. 6.50 12.00 57.50 
Rhode Island Reds. 4.00 7.00 3.00 62.50 
Assorted or Mixed Chicks.. 2.50 4.75 9.00 42.50 


Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 


Last Call for May Chicks 


The Baby Chick season is drawing to a close and 
if x u want some chicks for balance of May and 
June delivery at right prices, write us now and 
State pete = wanted. White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes. All from healthy, vigorous 
range flocks bred for high egg production 
dard breeds assorted for broilers priced lower 
l Get catalogue and prices 
McGaheysville, 





















ive delivery. 


MeG aheysville Hatchery, 


GREEN FORES 


Va. 











Husky Chicks That Repre- 
sent Themselves 


8. [. White and Brown Leghorns. $2.75 $5.25 $10.00 
8. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks...... 3.25 6.25 12.00 
Assorted Chicks for Broilers. 2.50 4.75 9.00 
100% t s wee guaranteed. “We pay postage Free 
citcular 500 and 1,000 lo a4 

REEN. FOREST POULTRY FAR 
J. Ww, LW, Amig & Son RIGHFIELD, PA. 










REDUCE Best laying strains, postpaid, per 100: 
Leghorns $11; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Orp Wen. $14; Lt. Brahmas, 


PRI ICES:::: Ass’td, $8: Large ass’td, $10. 


Catalo Catalog tree. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


TANDARD EGG FARM CHICK 


From, flocks averaging over 50% production in 














November and December. Bred and culled 
by experts. Prompt shi 
prices. Catalog dl Gusaderé Egg Farms. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


HIGH GRADE Bred Pullets at DE CI Prites. HICKS 


Accretlited, Hogan tested flocks culled for heavy 

} ee r laying. 100% alive, postpaid. Leading varieties. 
tree. QDixle Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 
ae fl 


BABY CHICKS 


Highest quality in Reds, Rocke, White and Brown 
Taghorns. Bred correctly and hatched right. Don’t 
Dlace your order until you send for our free circular. 


Quality Hatchery, Box 652, Lynchburg, Vz. 


$9,500 FOR POSTAGE ~“__}***" ,*° 


475,000 subscribers would cost $9,509 for post- 
_ Se alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
Mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
or you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 
sending out circulars. ADVER- 




















Farm Relief Legislation 
(Concluded from page 10) 
main basic commodities, as cotton, wheat, 
corn, pork, beef, etc. Such a fund to 
adequately meet the requirements for 
handling the surplus of cotton and for 
other individual crops should be avail- 
able for the purchase, storage, and car- 
riage of the surplus and for absorbing 
losses if necessary. Because cotton is a 
world commodity and has no tariff pro- 
tection, it is thought the losses, if any, 
would be small on an average from year 
to year and there are likely to be as 
great opportunities for profits as losses. 
In the case of cotton as well as of other 
crops, it is argued in justification of the 
government's providing a revolving fund 


for a brief period that the government 
can take a chance with the farmer a d 
sustain some losses if necessary in get- 


ting the necessary experience in working 
out and making the experiment or test 
of marketing cotton or other crop so 
that later surpluses will be handled fair- 
ly and in the best interests of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

Between five and six millions of gov- 
ernment money now being expended 
annually in promoting the production of 
through the agricultural experi- 
ment stations and extension services in 
the several states and this amount is in 
addition to the very large expenditures 
for the same purpose through the various 
and effective agencies of the National 
Department of Agriculture. Through a 
long period of years, the government has 
therefore developed a production pro- 
gram which while very fine and com- 
mendable in itself has helped to bring 
about the present marketing situation. It 
would therefore seem justifiable for the 
government to take some chances of losses 
for a brief period in helping to find a 
way for solving the distributing and mar- 
keting problems. Some of the proposals 
provide that the government fund should 
this while others make a revolving 
fund available only for loans which must 
be paid with interest, including losses if 
incurred in handling surpluses. Some of 
the proposals provide that the govern- 
ment fund should do this while others 
make a revolving fund available only 
for loans which must be repaid with in- 
terest, including losses if incurred in 
handling surpluses. Some of the pend- 
ing measures also provide for large ag- 
ricultural or commodity banks under 
farmer control for financing and market- 
ing crops through national cdoperative 
marketing associations, 


Let Farmers Speak Out 


N PRACTICALLY all of the proposed 

bills the Federal Farm Board idea is 
accepted. In most of the measures the 
government revolving fund for purchas- 
ing, storing and carrying crops and ab- 
sorbing losses is provided for. The equal- 
ization fee or fund idea is in dispute, but 
it is recognized, that if surpluses of pro- 
duction are to be carried and distributed 
in the interests of the producer and the 
consumer, either the government must 
provide the fund and take the chances of 
losses, or else a fund must be raised 
from éach commodity and provided by 
the producer for doing this. 

To give the farmer-producer an op- 
portunity to have this matter put fairly 
before him and determine what his atti- 
tude will be is the reason for proposing, 
in what is perhaps the leading measure 
for farm relief, the Haugen Bill, that 
the equalization fee be deferred for a 
number of years and that in the mean- 
time, the government revolving fund be 
used for this purpose in making demon- 
strations to determine better methods of 
marketing and distributing in the way 
that it has in demonstrating the best 
methods of producing crops. 


#2 8 


HE final estimate of the 1925 India 

cotton crop is 5,035,000 bales of 478 
pounds net. The crop the year before 
was 5,097,000 bales, and the average for 
the five-year period 1920-21 to 1924-25 
was 4,086,000 bales. The area in 1925 was 
27,960,000 acres compared with 26,801,000 
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Popular, 
uses 
includeme 


gas engine 
ignition 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor boat 
ignition 
heat regulators 
ringing burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank vaults 
telephone and 
telegraph 
electric clocks 
calling Pullman 
porters 
firing blasts 
lighting tents and 
outbuildings 
running toys 
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EVEREADy 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 
Aw 


— 






























Eveready Colum- 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4,5 
or6 cells inaneat, 
water-proof stee# 
case. Itisnota 
**HotShot’ unless 
st is an Eveready 
Columbia. 











Battery ignition is ideal 


BATTERY ignition is ideal for farm engines. It 
gives instant starting, uniform running, utmost re- 
liability. To save money in first cost, prevent loss 
of time through breakdowns, and spend a minimum 





1% volts, 


of money on ignition repairs, insist on ignition with sirieg oe 
Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries. Eveready Co- ports on the 
lumbia Hot Shots, in their water-proof steel cases, Columbia 
can’t be short circuited by water. There are millions no extracost 


of fat, hot sparks inside, every one with a kick like 
a mule, regardless of engine speed. They give 
instant starting without spinning. There is an 
Eveready Columbia dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


STATE 




















AED ITED OFFICIAL STATE E LABEL 


ACR CHICK 


All stock blood-tested for White Diarrhea and accredited for type, 
production by the state of North Carolina. 
WHITE LEGHORNS, BARRED ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND REDS, WHITE AND 
SILVER WYANDOTTES AT REASONABLE PRICES 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


vigor and egg 








Special Prices on May and June Hatched Hi-Grade Chicks 


May and June are MotherNature’s months for hatching and rearing chicks, Order | 
your chicks direct from this add or write for free booklet. | 
Per 100 Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns ...........-+++. $10.00 White Wyandottes ..................5+ $14.00 
Barred Rocks and Reds ..........-+-- 12.00 Mixed fer Brotlere «....cccccovcccocees 10.00 


For less than 100, add Ic per chick 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


Troutville, Virginia. 









GET YOUR BABY CHICKS HERE 


son 
White Brown Legh F- nae ‘s8-15 8 1-00 813-00 00 $110.00 
Barred - rai Brown La 23. C.R. I. eae 8.00 3:90 98009 140.00 


fsoress, Wh. an 
4 Ba 6.00 9.50 18.00 86.00 160.00 Chicks purebred, selected by expert 
Pee aces me. i‘. od Wrandottes &.50 30:60 30.08 judge. Send $1.00, rest C. O. D. 
vind ke ( cary, breeds) "- = $150 6.60 12.00 67.00 110.00 Prices as shown plus postage. You 
everted chicks | (Light - = 8.00 6.60 10,00 4 90.00 pay postman. 
aedtuenY Y NATONGRY, 352 West 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 











BABY CHIX 





BABY CHICK 










ices, May and June. 25 50 100 1,000 
White Leghorns soadie $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 ee Sav ieging Free Eee 
eavoes 3.50 6.50 12.00 55.00 105.00 
Rhode Island Reds... 3.50 6.50 12.00 55.00 105.00 S. C. White Leghorns......... 
Sil’r Led. Wyandottes 3.75 7.00 13.00 60.00 ..... i 
Assorted Chicks ..... 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 080.00) WR” Birrca Rocks ........... 
White al Matings...... Pree 
Barred Rocks, Special Matings ...........+++ 16e Each 











Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 ‘ote. 
e delivery guaranteed 





e 











“And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 








ering North Carolina, South Carolina, 
this FARMEKS’ EXCHANGE department. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA BDEEION ot The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
and ginia, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
Kach initial, number or amount counts as a word, Also rates 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: 


but it will pay many advertisers to use other 





on— Circulation— States Coerse— Farmers Exchange-] Livestock Display— 
Carolinas- Virginia. 120,000 c., 8. C., and Va.. 8 cents per word $4.90 per inch 
Mississippi Valley.. 135,000 Mies.” Te 7 Ia., Ark., “Ky. 8 cents per word $5.60 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama. . 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla.......... 6 cents per word $4.20 per inch 
, | pe aeye 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla.... 6 cents per word $4.55 per inch 
LAL four editions. RE Tay ger ere 27 cents per word $18.20 per inch 

















State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





High grade Cabbage and Tomato plants: 500, $1. 10; 
1,000, shoe, pr ; Collect, Cabbage: 5,000, $5.00 
. Pepper: 50c, 100; 500, 1.50; 
5, — $7.50, cash. 
Prompt shipments, satisfaction guar: . Wholesale 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Martin’ s Point, 8. C. 


25 million fine spring grown Cabbage plants; Copen- 
hagen Market, Wakefield, Succession, Ballhead, Flat 
Dutch. 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 
Express charges collect: 5,000, $5.00. 
seven early and late varieties: 50c, 100; 300, 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00; postpaid, Expressed collect: 
10,000, $15.00 cash. Prompt ea and satisfac- 
tion absolutely guaranteed. J. Council] Company, 
Franklin, Va. 


Collect: 








FLOWERS 


Twenty beautiful Flowering Cannas, assorted colors, 
dollar; prepaid, Catalog free. Wm. Jordan, Baldwin 
Park, Calif. 

Chrysanthemum Plants.—Major Bonnaffon and Mad- 
am Wheeler, $5 per hundred. Mixed hardy mums, 
$2.50 per hundred. West Side Gardens, Lexington, 
mw. C, 

















| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Wanted.—More cream shippers. Can use your cream 
all year round. Prompt, accurate returns. References 
upon request. In answering state quantity available. 
Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. " 


Wanted—Old time furniture—gofas, beds, desks, ta- 
bles, chairs, cupboards, chests, sideboards with long 
legs; andirons, fenders. Send rough outline with de- 
scription. Highest cash prices. ill call anywhere. 
Steinmetz, 1411 N. 22nd, Richmond, Va. 








Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $2.50, 
postpaid. Tomato plants: 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 
Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental] Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 








Porto Rico Potato $2.00; fine Tomato $1 thousand 
plants. ‘‘Plants, not promises.’’ We know the situa- 
tion. Watch out. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 
government inspected, $2.00 thousand f.o.b. Boat- 
right Plant Farms, Baxley and Rockingham, Ga. 


Yor Sale.—Frost-proof Cabbage plants, early and 
late varieties: 100, 35c; 200, 60c; 500, % 00; 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid, C, J. Holeomb, 4 ‘ouruland, ‘. a. 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Nancy Hall Potato plants, 30c per hundred or $2. 50, 
1,000; prepaid, cash with order; chemically treated. 
David Huffman, Rt. 3, Box 72, Hickory, N. 


Get our free Pecan catalogue before —— trees. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


| SEEDS | 


BEANS 


Soybean receivers and shippers. Write City Hay & 
Grain Co., Norfolk, Va. 

















NORTH CAROLINA 


Dairy Farm for Sale,—Modern oustoned dairy — 
about 60 head cows, for sale, easy Farm 
tains one hundred twelve acres. Fetablished soate, 
selling around $1,800 per month. Box 379, Raleigh, 
» 








74 acres, money making 25-barre] water power roller 
mill, corn mill, feed mill, tobacco and general farm 
at railroad station. High school, churches, stores 
nearby; mail, telephone service, good roads; 35 acres 
tillage, balance woodland estimated to cut 75,000 
feet lumber; fruit for home; 
bacco barns, mill building, ete. 
cash. James Peterson, 315 West 4th St., 
Salem, N. C, 


Winston- 





OTHER STATES 


Louisiana Farms We have farms of all sizes for 
sale, both Delta and ridge land; fertile goils, good 
roads, schools and churches. For particulars write 
Smith & Tweddle, Delhi, La. 


We live in Bee County, “Texas, between San Antonio 
and Corpus Christi, Mr. Farmer. Where do you live? 
Can you drive all the way through your county on a 
paved road, and on gvod graded lateral roads to your 

y Can you raise almost all the staple 
crops, cotton, corn, broom corn, grain sorghums, mel- 
ons, truck, ete.? We can, and in addition can raise 
fruits, oranges, grape fruit, etc Raw land on which 
the above can be produced can be bought in Bee 
improved lands can be bought at from $40.00 per acre 
improved lands can be bought at from $4.00 per acre 
up to $100.00. An inquiry will bring you more in- 








formation. Chamber of Commerce, Beeville, Texas. 
For Sale.—On account death of owner, the follow- 
ing property must be sold to settle estate 850 acres 


of land, six hundred cleared and in high state x. 
cultivation; very productive tobacco, cotton, corn 

tatoes and peanuts. Beautiful home in sight of Ocilta, 
county seat of Irwin county Climate and health un- 


surpassed. Churches, schools and society are the best. 
Five acres bearing paper shelled pecans, peaches, 
grapes, figs, pears and plums. Lawn, shrubbery and 


flowers Ten tenant houses, all full of good labor. 
Plenty of barns and outbuildings. All machinery, 
tools and implements needed, Fourteen mules, seventy- 
three hogs, five milk cows. Farm all planted, up and 
growing Three hundred acres in cotton, sixty acres 
in oats, remainder in corn and peanuts Plenty of 
feed stuff in barns to make this year’s crop. Price 
fifty thousand; ten thousand cash, remainder to euit. 
Possession at once, Address: J. R. Squires, Ocilla, 


PLANTS 


a 


__ CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 


* Potato Plants. —' Write for dealers’ proposition. RB. 

L. Watts, Baxley, Ga 

Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, ore: ~ 1,000 

delivered H. H. Goff Falcon, N 

$2.50, 1,000; Tomato $1.00; 
Baxley, Ga. 











$1.50; 


Potato, 
collect 





pper plants 
Rarber Plant Co 
Porto Rico slips, $2.50 thousand, 
Reidsville, N. C¢ 
Porto Rico. plants ready now; $3.00 
paid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N 


Southern Queen, 
prepaid. J. P. Somers, 





“1,000, post- 
c 





Tomato $1.00; Potato 
Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000 
2.00 Quitman Potato Co., 





All leading Tomato plants: 100, 40c; 1,000, $3.00; 
yostpaid W. F. Murray, Catawba c 
a otato plants: $2.50, 1.000; Pepper $2.00; Tomato 


#1 00; Baxley, Ga 


Nice Wakefield Cabbage plants 
75e; delivered. Preac’ her Manning, 

Porto Rico Potato plants 5,000, 
$23.50. Collect. Cooper Plant Co., 

All kinds Potato, Tomato, Cabbage. Pepper. Ege- 
plants, $2.00 per thousand Forsyth Nursery, Winston, 
m © 


Georgia Plant Farm 
1,000, $1.50; 300, 

Be nson, N. C 
$12.50; 10,000, 
Pine Grove, Ga. 


collect. 











Large Cabbage and Tomato plants: 300, 7T5c; 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, 
m 

Collard plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; 

postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, 


1,000, $1.50, 
m 





All leading varieties, $1 per 1,000; 
Councill & Son, Frank- 


Cabbage Plants 
cash; charges collect. Jas, J. 
lin, Va. 


Crystal Plant Co., 





Rockingham, Ga.- —Nancy “Hall 








and Porto Rican Potato plants: $2.00, 1,000; count 
guaranteed. 
Tomato plants. Globe, Stone, Matchless, Bonnie, 


Baltimore: 90c, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Millions of Tomato and Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. 
Free catalogue all kinds of plants. Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga 


Potato plants, $2.50 thousand; 5,000 up, $2.25 thou- 
sand; cash. Plants not promises. Southeastern Plant 
Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


Early and late Cabbage plants, short stem Collard 
plants. $1.00 per thousand, postpaid. Varina Plant 
Co., Varina, N. C 

Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00: 1.000, 
$1.50; postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh 
Plant Co., Raleigh, N. 

~ Genuine “Improved Porto Rico Potato plants at $2.00 
per thousand. not prepaid. Plants shipped promptly. 


1,000; postpaid $1.30. John B. Pope 

















Levi Deen, Rt. Alma, Ga. 

-=— Te June Pink and Ponderosa Tomato plants: 
50. 100, 50c; 300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; postpaid. 
Prureke ‘Farms, Claremont, N. C. 





Millions plants; leading varieties Cabbage, Tomatoes, 
epper. Booking orders now, June shipment. Satis- 
factory. prices, service. y. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, 
irginia. 








Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected; count and 
quality insured ; $2.50 per 1,000; Oe ae on so 
Tomato plants, “Barliana Stone, per 

ith orders. rite J. H. Williams, Cof- 


5 rene 







Frost-proof Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1,000; Beet = 50; 





Onion $1.00; Porto Bico Potato $2.00; Tomato $1. 0 
Large open field grown. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
Georgia. 

Plants.—Ca e, Od waetety : 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
Tomatoes: 500, $1.25; 0. “Service first, 


satisfaction always.’ aiemion Wholesale Plant Co., 


Franklin, 


Cabbage and Tomato plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
Porto Rico Potato: 500, $1.25; 1600, $2. Pepper, 
Eggplants, same price potatoes. amby Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: 
1.00; Frost-proof Cabbage $1.00; 
$1.50. Good plants, prompt shipment. 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Finest Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, govern- 
ment inspected, $1.75 thousand Prompt shipments 








$2.00, 1,000; Tomato, 
Onion $1.00; Beet 
Quitman Plant 








and satisfaction guaranteed. Write W. M. O’Steen 
& Sons, Waresboro, Ga 

Plants.—Dutch and Wakefield Cabbage ; Earliana, 
Stone and Wilt-proof Tomato: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Pepper: 500, $1.00. Good plants, prompt shipments. 
Emerald Farm, Meigs, Ga. ui 
Altman Plant Co., Alm Ga.—Improved Purple 


Skin Porto Rican and Nancy Hall Potato plants: 
$2.50, 1,000; 10,000 or more, $2.25 per 1,000, f.o.b. 
Alma, Ga. Cash with order. 


Improved, “Purple, Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato 
plants, inspected; $1.90 per thousand; 5,000 over, $1.75 
per thousand. Tomato plants, $1.75 per thousand. 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga 


Tomato Plants. Varieties: Earliana, Livingston 
Globe, Greater Baltimore and Bonnie Best. Prices, 
parce] postpaid: 500, $1 Ng 1,000, $2.50. Write 
Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, 7a. 








Pure_ Improved Porto Rican Potato plants highest 





quality. Oldest potato plant grower in Georgia. By 
express, $2.50 collect; by mail postpaid, $3.00 per 
thousand. | 2 Davis & Son, Tifton, Ga. 

~ Frost proof Cabbage plants. “Early Jersey, Charles- 


ton Wakefield, Copenhagen — and Danish Ball- 
head: 1,000, $1.50; 500, $1.10; 300, T75c, prepaid. 
_—— guaranteed ernaioons Plant Farm, Frank- 
in a. 

Millions of fleld grown Cabbage plants, all vari- 
eties, $1.00 per thousand, charges collect Write for 
prices on Tomato, Sweet Potato, Cauliflower and Sweet 





Pepper plants. Clifford A. Cutchins, Jr., Franklin, 
Virginia. 
Genuine » Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants, govern- 


per thousand; 5 thousand or 
Plants are ready for ship- 
Boatright, Rocking- 


ment inspected: $2.50 
more, $2.35 per thousand 
ving. Cash with order. J. J, 
ham, G 


If you want genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, gov- 
ernment inspected, without fail or delay, send your 
orders to us and get them; $2.50 per 1,000. Orders 
filled same day received. Write James Plant Co., 
Coffee, .Ga. 





Selected seed Mammoth que Soybeans, $1.55. 


M. Hall, Middleton, 
~ Biloxi Seed Beans, $3.00 bushel; Mammoth Yellow, 
$1.50. J. C. Foscue, Maysville, N. C. 





The Progresswe Forma 


Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 lea 
varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for 
quality and satisfaction. Cotaleg free. Booth Hatch.” 


ery, Box 550, Clinton, 


Purebred, from good oa stock, Barred Rocks and 
Reds, $13 per 100; 8S. C, White Leghorns, $12.00; 
prepaid; 100% live delivery. Write Sunnycrest Hatch- 
eries, 1924 Charleston Ave., Huntington, Ww. Va. 








We won at Madison | Square Garden and all leading 
Southern shows. Get your baby chicks from our strain 


of Reds, Buff aes, White Leghorns, White 
ville, * tin Allport Poultry Farm, Ashe- 
ville, N. 


~ Bred Lay Chicks.—Accredited. Postpaid, per 
100: ee. $11; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes $13; large assorted $10; light assorted gg 
100% alive. Catalog. Standard Poultry Farms, Chi). 
licothe, Mo. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks.—Winners and 
winter layers. Every chick purebred, healthy and vig- 
orous. Thousands ready for delivery; special reduced 
prices. Write for circular. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 


This and next week thousands fine quality Reds, 
Barred Rocks: $15.00, 100. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas: $13.50, 100; prepaid; 100% live de 
livery. Buy chicks this month for winter eggs. Capita] 
Poultry Farm, Columbia, 8. C., 


Baby Chicks.—Barron’s English strain 8S. € 
Leghorns, trapnested for shape, 
duction. Write for catalog. 
for May and June delivery. 
Pine e State Poultry Farm, 


State Accredited Baby Chicks.—All stock blood ‘test 
ed and accredited for type, vigor and egg production 











White 

vitality and egg pro- 
Greatly reduced prices 
‘‘Every nest a trapnest.” 
Hickory, N. Cc. 


by the state of North Carolina. Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds and Wyandottes at reasonable prices. The 
Asheville Hatchery, Box H, Ash mn. C. 





Chicks free from white diarrhea. Trail’s End 307 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s 
greatest layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi- 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, Owen's Red 
chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
tifleate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 





Thousand bushels Warly Speckled Velvet Beans, 
$3.50 bushel. D. A. Bu rch Co., Chester, Ga. 








Sound new crop Early Speckled Seed Velvets, re- 
cleaned, $3.00 bushel. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Government Tested Soys.—Mammoth Yellow, Bi- 
loxi, Laredo, Otootan and Clay Peas. White milling 
orn. ne Weite for prices. W. 8. Dudley, Lake Land- 
ng 


New crop Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown, Tar 
Heel Black or Tokio seed Soybeans at $1.60 per bushel; 
Biloxis at $3.00 per bushel, f.o.b. New Bern, N. C, 
J. H. Parker & Co. 


Genuine Otootan Beans, beautifully cleaned and 
graded, inspected for purity. Also Biloxi Beans. 
Write for special reduced he Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, C. 


Recleaned, 1925 crop, 98% germination, for seed: 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, a. 80; Biloxis $3.50; 
Otootans $7.50; Laredos $5.00, f.0.b. Middletown, 
N. C. Middletown Grain & Co. 


CANE AND SORGHUM 
We sell the best pure seed. Seed are higher and 
Amber $ 























$1.85; Sudan $2; Kaffir $1.50; all per bushel. Three 
bushel bags. ll Peas, $3.60 bushel. Send 
check with order. Deduct 2% for Seed 
Co., P. O. Box 426, Memphis, n 

CORN 





Corn, 90c bushel. J. W. Jarvis, Swan Quarter, N. C. 


For Sale.—f have 300 bushels selected improved 
Golden Dent seed corn, $2.00 bushel. J. S. Ritchie, 











Box 281, Petersburg, Va. 
For Sale.——Biggs’ Seven-ear Prolific corn, 9c 
peck; $1.50 half Cashel ; $2.50 bushel. Guy G. wal 
— Wilkesboro, N. 
Mosby’s Old Sane te large eared variety, 


noted for soundness, long thick grain, small white 

cob. Improved each year by detasseling and field 

selection until a big yielder; best ten year average 

known in state. Peck 80c; half $1.50; bushel $2.75. 
A. Ki bane, N. C. 








N. . mrey, Me » 
GRASS 
Choice Sudan Grase seed, 5c pound. John Goetz, 


Fowler, Indiana. 


Pure recleaned home grown Sudan Grass, free from 
Johnson, $5.00 per hundredweight. Write for farm 











seed catalog. Funk Bros. Seed Co., Dept. PF, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 
PEAS 
a hundred bushels mixed Cowpeas, $3.75 bushel 
A. Burch Co., Chester, Ga. 





Pepper plants: 100, 50c¢; 
1,000, $2.50. postpaid. 10,000: $2.00, 1,000 
J vernment inspected and treated. Best To- 
mato, Cabbage: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. D. 
Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga. 


Cabbage, ~ Collard and 
$1.10: 1,000, $2.00 Eggplants, 


Best zarte Rico Potato 
$ 








Tomatoes, postpaid: 500, 
Sweet and Hot Pep- 





pers, postpaid: 100, 50c; 1,000, $2.50. Collect: 5,000, 
$7.50 Potatoes: 1,000, $2.50. Thomasville Plant 
Company, Thomasville, Ga 

For Sale.—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Big Stem 


Jersey and Southern Queen Sweet Potato plants; ship- 
$2.25 per thou- 
Hickory 


ment May 15th; from our own beds; 
sand; 10,000 or more, $2.00 per thousand. 
Seed Company, Hickory, N. C. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants; 
spected; chemically treated April, May, June deliv- 
ery. $2.50 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $2.25. First class 
plants and satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with orders. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Millions Porto Rican Potato plants, postpaid: 500, 
$1.25; 1.000, $2.35; express: 1,000, $2.10; 10,000 up: 
$2.00, 1,000. Tomatoes postpaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; express $1. 1,000. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Conger Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 


Wakefields, Early Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Cabbage 
plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. postpaid. Express, $1 
per 1,000 Nothing but first class plants shipped. We 
are experienced growers and packers Satisfaction 
guaranteed R. J. Rountree & Sons, Franklin, Va. 
leading varieties: 300, 50c; 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid Express collect, $1.00 
thousand Tomato plants: 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50, postpaid. Collect: 10,000, $12 2.50. Prompt 
shipments Old Dominion _ Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


government in- 











Millions Cabbage plants 








Naney Hall, Porto Rico, ~ Southern Queen and other 
varieties Sweet Potato plants: shipment from Hickory 
after May 10, 2.50 per thousand; shipment from 


$2.00 per thousand. 
Hickory, 


Georgia beginnig May 1 
us your orders. Hickory Seed Company, 
N. C 


Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 
government inspected and treated, 2.50 thousand; 
five thousand or more, $2.25 thousand, cash with or- 
ders. Tomato and Pepper plants, 25c hundred or $2 
thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. A. Carter, 
Rockingham, Ga. 





June Pink, Earliana, 
Beefsteak: 100, $1.00; 
Chinese Giant, Pimiento, Bell: 
100, 40¢: $3.50 Porto Rico Potato plants: 
100, 30c: $2.50; prepaid. Express collect: 
5.000 ots, Shepherd’s Plant Farm, China 
Grove, N 

Several millions of frost proof Cabbage plants; field 
grown. Wakefields. Copenhagen, Succession, Fiat 
Dutch, Danish Ballhead. $1.00 per thousand, charges 


Transplanted Tomato Plants 
Bonnie Best, Brimmer_ and 
1,000, $7.50. Pepper: 


(a2. 













collect. $1.50 per thousand prepaid: $1.00 per 500, 
prepaid Write for prices on Tomatoes, Cauliflower, 
Pepper, all kinds Sweet Potato plants. Evergreen 

Farms, Franklin, Va. 
Cabbage and Omens eore all the year round; 
Cabbage, $1.00 thousand, cash 





Hy varieties of 
order. C . Tomato and Pepper 
-—~* May 15th Our prices competitive. 
shipments. 


rer, arg, guaraniend 10 please 


or money refunded. The 


For Sale.—Cowpeas, carload and less. F. H. Ver- 
non, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 

Whips, Era, mixed; Agriculture Peas; $3.75 bushel. 
W. D. Claybrooke, Albertville, Ala. 


Straight Clay and Whippoorwill, also Mixed Peas. 
bd 2 for price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 
yeorgia. 








Peas.—Mixed, 2% bushel bag, $7.40; Whippoorwill 
$9.40; Black $10.50. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136 
lanta, Ga. 





Whippoorwill Peas, nice and sound, at $4. ney per 








bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. Theodore Spiney. 
Rt. 4, Tarboro, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
For first quality 1 Peas and “Mung Beans, “write 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C 
Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, one sixty: Biloxis, 


White Corn, 95c; all in good bags, 


three dollars. 
Lake 


f.o.b. Weshingten, N. C. Wz. J. Midyette, 
Landing, N. C. 


For Sale.—Sound Mixed Field Peas at $4 per bushel. 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans at $1.75 per bushel; suit- 
able for planting; f.o.b. Weenie. Samuel Bear, 
Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. 














one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- 
ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

ANCONAS 

Sheppard’s Single Comb Anconas; heavy winte 

layers. Eggs: $1.15, 15. T. J. Harrell, Eure, N. C. 
HAMBURG 

“Everlay”’ Silver a. 7? Hamburg eggs. Per 15, 

Thomas Harris, Mooresboro, 


$1. 2-5 postpaid. 





LEGHORNS 


Eggs.—‘‘Everlay’’ Brown Leghorn: 15, $1.25; hun- 
dred $6.50, Getiveved. Sutton's Creek Poultry Yards, 
Chapanoke, N. 


Tancred baby chicks. hatching cers. Stock 
direct from Tancred White Leghorn Farms. C 
cate of guarantee furnished. Trail’s Bod Poultry 
Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Pure Tanered White Leghorn cockerels, ten to 
twelve weeks old, $3.00 each; Black Leghorn hens, 
$2.50; cocks $3.00; cockerels $2.00; all purebred stock 
-{ good quality. Ravinside Poultry Farm, Spray, 
x. ¢. 














Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorn baby 
chicks, hatching eggs. Certificate of guarantee fur- 
nished. They have been es and guaran 
teed world’s greatest layers. horns, 
combs, layers of large white eggs. Trail’e End Pj 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


“‘Aristocrat,"’ Holterman’s direct. show birds; CA 
reduced $3.00, $5.00. H. H. Amos, Farmville, 

Purebred Buff Rock eggs, $2.00 sitting fifteen o 
$20.69 per hundred, Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, 
N. C 

















White Rocks or please others will please you. 
Eggs: $1.00 per $5.00 per 100; postpaid. LM 
Williams, ievitedale, N. C 





‘Aristocrat’ Barred Plymouth Rocks (direct from 
Holterman), both light and dark strains. Offer bar- 
> é and eggs. Write A. J. Cheek, Hender- 
ton, N. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 














Exhibition, heavy laying Reds; twenty-first year. 
Eggs half price. Catalogue, Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salis- 
bury, N. C, airs 

PEA FOWL 
__Peafowl Wanted, John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 

Bronze turkey eee, $6 per dozen, Mrs. John W. 
Hendricks, Pickens, 8. a oe 

For Sale.—Botirbon Red turkey eggs; 100 exe strain, 


Walter Jones. Woodlawn, 

Purebred Mammoth White a turkey eges_from 
unrelated, non-roaming stock, $5.00 dozen. C. @ 
Daniel, Roxboro, N. C. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Eggs.—Rhode Island Whites, Bourbon Reds 
Indian Runner. Baby chicks, baby ducks, cae 
pups. Dogwood Farm, Mattoax, Va. 

Eggs, $1.50 per 15, prepaid Spebenae, Lar ngshans. 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Rocks, Reds. Cata- 





























Cochins, 
log free. Ducks and geese. M. H. Myers Edom, Va 
a SUPPLIES 
New Fishmeal: $3.25, 100; $60 ton. Oyster Shells: 
75e, 100. Heoert Smith, Nassawadox, Va 





BERKSHIRES 
Store. big type. Oak Grove Stock Farm, Con- 








| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


All kind chicks, 9c up. 15 varieties. Forsyth Farm, 
Winston, N. C. 


Peerless Brown Leghorn chicks, heavy laying strain. 
G. P. Neatrour, Petersburg, Va. 


~ Shinn Chicks are better. 











Leading breeds. $8.40, 





100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
we. Missouri. 
“hick: Barred Rocks, English Leghorns: 


109, $10.00: June, $9.00; a. live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Chicks.—From blue ribbon Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
18c; Barred Rocks, Reds, 1: postpaid. Bartlett 
Poultry Farm, fFartlett, N. 


Tancred strain White a baby chicks, from 
vigorous free range stock. Get our reduced prices for 
May and June. Gill Poultry Farm, Wake Forest, 
N. C. 











Tancred White Leghorn Chicks —Trapnest records 
or stock up to 288 eggs yearly. Reduced prices after 

May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farms, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Berkshires.—Big type. James W. Graves, Kimeriesn 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
ESSEX 
Good thrifty registered Essex pigs; bred “bred gilts. B.A 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield. Va. 
hog at 


For Sale.—Registered Poland China mal 
bargain price. Walter Jones, Woodlaw Va 

Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., “otter pare- 
bred Big Boned Poland China and first cross pig 
and shoats, the most profitable feeders, in al! sizes 
Send for price list. All stock guaranteed 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


— 





























—- 

Bulls for sale or will exchange for soybeans. Write 
Gaylord H. , Draper, =a 

aaaaavs _—- 

Stone Gate 


Dry Milk.—Raise calves one-third cost. 
Farm, Petersburg, Va. = 
Guernsey bulls at reasonable prices. A few ‘ems 
Hampshire beeee, six months old. Gayoso Farms 

H ‘iss. 








8c up. Leading breeds. Best 
shipments. Live arrival guar- 
free. Rex Poultry Co., 


Purebred chicks, 
laying strains. 
Tilustrated catalog 


Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 
high quality baby chicks, all varieties. 
Postage prepaid. Largest hatch 












“Chick 
wees 


JERSEYS* “s 

For Sale.—Registered Jerseys; cows $200: calves 
. Chas. F. Chezik, Disputanta, Va. 
Bulls, heifers: Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. ‘Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, V& 
Bred for 
Bargains 















Registered Jersey cows, bulls, es 
rich milk. Government accredited herd. 
Evergreen Farms, Rice, ’ 


GOATS 








—_— 
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May 15, 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
tion—120,000 pe State plainly what edi- 
tion you wish to 


TWO OK MORE BREEDS 






























For Sale.—Twenty cars beef cattle Frank J 
Payie Baxley, Ga. 

30 bead young ttle at low price, immediate pur- 
chase V. Hundle Boydton, Va 

DOGS 

Gomi Collies cheap. Keith's, Dungannon, Va. nd 
For Sale Registered white Collie pups ( Zz. 
J s Oxford A 

Revistered white Collie pup beauties G uu 
Ke Marion, Ala 

i f folie put e triv males $10.00 
fomaies 35.00 Nels Huber Elberor Va 
ra u i pul mail On pair $9.00; y ung 
“ s $12.50 $L5. 00, - Bros Caddo Gap 
Ar 

F Su German Police puppies American Ken- 
nel b Tegistrati ou $30.00 Dr. Kelsey “133 34th 
Sireet. Newport N Va 
“A jale pups d 2-year-old dog; strong in blood 
] Abby King Knobbler and other great cham 
pions Ira B. Weaver, Gloucester, Va 
“?Y rs Puppies rl AXES shooting and brood 
b young dogs nicely tarted rice cheap. 
Paj ‘ ” al € vou wants Cassie Carney 
Mart Tent 

Condensed Bo-Ko kills trees, grass, weeds. quick 
Brow for four gallons, $2.00. Bo-Ko (¢ Tones 
towr eM 33 
Aceounts, Notes, Claims collected anywhere in world 
No chargea unless collected May's Collection Agency, 
vrliendo, Fla 
BEES—BEEWARE-—HONEY 
law delivered prices on Honey Extractors. Beeswax 
Tom White, Dublin, Ga 


w rite J 


queens and bees Bred for business 
yn request Sam Foley, Greenville, Ala 


~-—-s« BUILDING MATERIAL —™ 





How I Have Made a Success 


With My Poultry 


5 AS year I paid more attention to 
my chickens than ever before. Be 
fore last year I had had a mixed-up | 
lot of chickens and because of this I 
could not believe that there was any- | 
thing be made at it. 
Last vear IT got Plymouth Rocks, built 
t good house for them and gave them 
plenty to eat I did not do as I heard 
it lady remark the other day She said, 
“How can I feed my chickens when corn 
is so high priced?” She also said she 

Was not getting any eggs 

[ do not let my chickens roost in tree 
They roost in a good house { have found 
that chickens must have a good house, | 

esh water and plenty to eat. They do | 
not thrive in dirty pens 

{ have plenty of sunshine in my poul 
try vard as well as shade, and in the } 
vinter time when it is rainy or snowy | 
keep. my chickens in the house all day. 

I take pains with how I go about fix- 
ing up,.for my chickens. I do not have 
scrub stock running in the yard. I have 


20 hens 
plenty of beef scraps, 
hicken 


down diseases. 


roosters I teed them 
turnip greens, 
to keep 


and two 


rye, 


and c scratch, and try 





the year I have found a 
As | 


Throughout 
pleasure in working with chickens 
I have said before I feed my chickens | 
well and give them plenty of exercise | 
and get from 12 to 17 eggs a day. 

} 


























































































































































Ro Zz Galvanized 5-V crimp roof meta “shin- ” oners " ‘ . " ? 
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Writ w (. Rogers, Marion, 8S. ( smoking. 10 pounds $1.4 40: fine red che 
Here It Is.—Sure-live Transplanter Transplants ds $2.00. Tobacco Wholesalers, Murrs | 
toha tomatoes, sweet Dotatoes, peppers Las i | 
‘ . Double copper plated made r ht approy : pun chewing and smoking tobacco 5 pounds | 
A ; and tobacco growers , The or hand tra: $1 10, $2.50: 20, $4.56 Satisfaction guaranteed 
r that 3 waters at the root gauge I “il Farme Wingo y 
adept acks = bed and you carry the ter of vi ur sabre = = = 
back, no stooping he Sure-I way means Toba tucky. c= , leaf my ' 2S oS 
better erops See your jealer on ite Sure-Live Smoking un is $2.0; chewing $2.50 Pay wher 
Tra . ( Ine ( Ch adbourn. N. ¢ Price £12.50 received Choate. Wingo, Ky 
pai Dealers warted lobaecco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best large red leaf 
- ee chewing, 3 pounds $1 50 10, $2.75 Rest smoking 
i KODAK FINISHING Ze pe i Mark i amlin, Sharon, Tenr 
Roda t st zg ob Ma Fi Ims developed free: Tobacco Post paid Best red leaf chew) ng. 5 pounds 
prints : to Se W.) W. White. Drawer L112, Bir $1.50; LO, $2.50 Smoking, 2Q@¢ pound Satisfactior 
Munghar Ala yuaranteed Dick Chandler, Sharor Tenn 
Ainazing Tria! Offer!—One Kodak Toll film devel- Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing. 5 pounds $1 1 
ed; 6 fine glossy prints: only lie Associated Photo pounds $2.50; 20 pounds $4.50 Sm king 5 
Hs <4 Cineinnatl, Ohio $1.00; 10 pounds $2.00; 20 pounds $3.50 
Union, Maytield, Ky 
Tobacco Pure Tennessee Red Leaf; quality guar 
anteed or money refunded 10 pounds best chewing 
$3.90 » pounds $1.55; second grade for smoking. 1” 
Juroc-Jerse IQS | rig 219555 Sounds BA: Elie “OS 
lier, Martin, ‘Tenn, Reference, Martin Bank 
sold Have limited number real ones 
at S25 each and up Alsu offer a few good year GENTS N E 
gh RO A a A WANTED | 
i) “t. t Come wr write 
JORDAN DUROC FARMS Fruit Trees for Sale Agents wanted Concord | 
1 er e 25 ‘oncor: ; 
McCullers, N. C. Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga ae | 
\ J free sample ease. Toilet articles, | 
ies ndertully profitable 
RB, St. Lonis 
) witl ut a ’ a Soaps extracts | 
UREBRED BABY CHICKS || :~0'."'0 2:00!" yie 28 woes 
nat Dept. 2520. St. Louis | 
Ba ipt and Rumm age Sales Make $50.00 da | 
THREE BREEDS We start you irnishing everything Distributor 
FREE RANGE BABY CHICKS | °".°.°" 27" ue 
"New Wonderful Seller.—ost 10 rofir $1 40 
Every Wednesday Monograming autos. Lifetime opportunity. Free ean 
May Price June Price les Monogram Co B129, Worcester, Mass 
Per Per 100 3 Senfia. Steads . line 
Bar Strain White Leghorns . $12.00 $11.00 . Big ct i rs ey com he - 
5. € Rhode Island Re . 15.00 14.00 a cinntn Guan fran” lite Gan 6 | 
Barre) Plymouth Rucks 15.00 14.00 fe e tanto 
190 delivery of St ug ¢ hicks with plenty vitality “ 
guaranteed Ord a from this adver- Agents Our new ales plan gets that r i 
i save time ness Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Household 1 5 
Beckwith - Me Aulay Hatchery, Acme, N. C. | Big protits. Write today. Carlisle Co., Dept. PF, 
Huntingior Ww Va 
os BABY CHICKS—20,000 weekly, Postyaid per | “Agents —Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
<7 8. C. White, Buff and Brown Leghorns, | patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
3 \ Anconas $19 Mh for and WI a ge ails. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
eds 2 - rpingtons 1ite n "1. e ri Ww. Y 
iottes, Buff Rocks, Bk. Minorcas. $13. Mix. | @°!- Amst rdam 
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hs and Reds: $12, 100 W. Rocks Summer work for farmers. teachers a and | others Sell 
100 Mixed , $3, 100; heavy $19. 100 Fruit and Ornamental! Trees and help make the world 
J , . light — . ¢ more fruitful and beautiful Ask for our terms to 
: p : All —_ lively — of free “Sa stock. salesmen. Concord Nurseries. Dept. 25, Conedrd, Ga 
or ive delivery uarantee = — - - 
JACOB NEIMOND. “> 7 seAlistervitle Pa Agents..New plan, makes it easy to earr 
’ - 2 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to 
No capital or experience needed ai 
facturer. Write now for free samples Mad | 
ces e 560 Rroadway, New York | 
: | 
Allkinds. Guaranteed. Quick service. Catalog free s.—$14 daily in advance; bonus besides. W rite | 
Comfort Hatchery, Box 732, Pleasant Hill, Mo, OF stolen, colors We deliver or" you deliver. | 
yurself ead furnished No experience needed 
ory _ Credit giver Samples fur 
PUREBRED POULTRY 1 srincaticaaaebascnin 
$5 to $15 Daily—Your pay i advance, monthly 
bonus besid jes (Muir made $1412.20 in 24 days, sworn 


Wyre ceed 


Thousands now at low prices Trapnested, COCKERESS 


guaranteed 7 
needed 
we furnish 
Ail 








Hosiery for 


lors; 7 pairs 


ed) Introducing latest style 
styles, 40 


children 7 
months, $1.75. nee or capital 
time satisfactory r show samples 
orders We deliver and collect 
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For the man who wants 
a dependable tire at 
a lower price Good- 
year is making the 


PATHFINDER 


y tire 
merit 











Built right and sold right 


If you want the utmost in satisfactory tire 
performance there is a simple, sure way to 
get it. Buy the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Tire and take advantage of Goodvear Dealer 


Service. 


No finer tire can be had anywhere, and no 
better insurance of economy is possible. This 
combination—the tire and the service—ideally 
expresses Goodyear’s time-honored policy: 
“To build the greatest possible value into the 
product, and to provide facilities so that the 
user will get all this value out.” 





Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 





Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 




















Dealers Wanted! 


bile 








One of the largest manufact 
| and South Carolina for the sale 
We want a dealer el 
dealer. While dea eed 
$2,500.00 to $3,000.00 sash 
Experience ur wary ant 
1 unless applica: 





———————EEEEESESES —— 

urers of radio receiving sets i the United States is opening up Nort? 

wf Radio Frequency Laboratory Licensed Keceivers 
county who will push the sale of radios the year around like an automo 
only a small amount of capital to get started, they should have from 
or credit to put in the business as it develops 
anufacturer has complete sales system, but no application will be consid- 

best of references as to characte 

















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








fall fairs. 


REYNOLDA, INC. 


GEO. A. BAIN, 








| AUCTION SALE 





At Trenton Fair Grounds, Trenton, N. J., 


TUESDAY, JUNE Ist, 1926 


of the choicest breeding and individuality. 


will be about twenty young show cows, 
Also about twenty choice heifers of the best breeding. 


Fontaine's Wexford, a choice son of Fern’s Wexford Noble, heads the list. 





Famous Reynolda JERSEY Herd to be Sold 


ABOUT FIFTY HEAD of selected Imported and Reynolda bred Jerseys 


There 


most of which are bred to calve for the 


Cutalog Ready About May 15th 


A. C. Wharton, Mgr. 


Lexington, Ky., Auctioneer. 


REYNOLDA, N. C. 


JOHN C. McNUTT, Sales ‘Mansoor 
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charges paid. Macoches Textile 
IMpPaLy, $ 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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First Aged Herd at International, 
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228 RIBBONS 


MORE HONORS— 


79 FIRSTS 


13 CHAMPIONSHIPS 


WON 


BY 


wot 
ational 





he Intern 


Senior yearling 
show ine 


Qn ality 
we breed 


yur own breeding 


ginia this year in 


were of our bree 
Choice 


within the reach 
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ness 


BRIGADIER CUROCS on 
proof conclusive 
Breeder's 
3 successive years 
Sow for 2 years and Get of Sire 
sows have 


and feeding 
ribbons in 3 years 


The 


ling 


young boars 


the hands of 


of all 





the 1 
of their 
Aged Herd 


Gran 


stood first and s 
mal, Internati 
» faire 

capacity 
every: a 
1 highest ton litters 
3 different 


ready for 


2 years. 


service, 


925 show 
winning ability 


class at 
d Cham 
Our 
econd al 
onal and 


the sort 
nimal of 
in Vir 
breeders 


priced 


CURLES NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VA. 

















Barn painted to last Let it rain or shine Keeps furniture beautiful 


Sherwin-Williams Commone- Ebonol is a heavy black paint Scar-not varnish resists heat, | 
wealth Barn Red is highly dura- ideal for roofs. Waterproof. moisture and scratches. Dries 
ble but moderately priced. Elastic. Does not dry out or very hard. High lustre or can 


be“ 
furniture. 
ful colors. 


Comes in gray, crack. For metal, composition rubbed down.” For painted 


or wood. 


Spreads easily. 
also. Recommended on the 
Farm Painting Guide. 


ind that Store 


OOK for the store showing the Paint Head- 
quarters sign. It has the famous Painting 
Guide service and can supply the finishes recom- 
mended as best for each surface by Sherwin- 
Williams. At this store you can find out how 
much material is needed and what equipment 
will help you get a good job. The store is well 
worth finding. 
‘The practical and beautiful new FARM PAINT: 
ING BOOK is now ready. Send for a free copy. 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., /argest paint and 
varnish makers in the world, 610E Canal Road, 
Cleveland, O. 
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HERWIN- 


PAINTS AND 
ERE 








VARNISHES 
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PAINTING GUIDE 














TO PAINT— To VARNISH— TO STAIN— | TOENAMEL 
} USE PRODUCT Is 
SURFACE NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 

















S-W Auto Enamel 


AUTOMOBILES .. Clear S-W Auto Enamel 


E hen TOPS 


BF Banies. SILOS, OUT- 
B Bonves. eatc Etc. 


BRICK 


8-W Auto Enamel 











S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Dressing 








S-W Commonwealth Paint 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 

SWP House Paint 

S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 






















Old Dutch Enamel 














| lh Handcraft Stain 


S-W Oil Stain 


CEILINGS, Interior 





Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish Enameloid 


















Exterior 


CONCRETE 





SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish 





Rexpar Varnish Old Dutch Enamel 





















Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No, 1044 





DOORS, Interior SWPH Floorlac 
ouse Point S-W Handcraft Stain | En#meloid 


















Exterior SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 
Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 











S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 




















FLOORS, Interior 
(wood) 














































S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish Floorlae S-W Inside Floor Point § H 
Concrete | S-W Concrete Floor Finish S-W Concrete Floor 
| Finish 3 
Porch S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors! Enameloid Sear-Not Varnish “loorlac 
he ear-Not Var | Floorla Old Dutch Enamel 
Porch || Enameloid h | S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 




































ry 
HOUSE OR GARAGE ; Cp rT 
Exterior SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish fg Be toy Old Dutch Enamel 
IMPLEMENTS. LEA, 
» TRACTORS, W Wagon and Implement! posnar Varnish 


Si Sata ae Sete Se 















‘LINOL ELUM 


























RADIATORS 
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| Old Dutch Enamel 
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| Ename 


























Stain! 





WOODWORK 





SWP House Paint Scar-Not Varnis | S-W Handcraft ,1 
| SW Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
Interior || FI Velvet Finish No. 1044 | FW 08 Ste Enameloid 












Sas3 SS) Pu oe LEH ERE 


© 1926, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 






Enameloid. Beauti- 








DIGGING UP 
Pat—“That was a 


uet last night 
t? 


ne sintiment 
got off at e bang 
Mike—**What 
“He said that 
ire the ricolliction of 


was 
mimories in UC 
orgotten 


swatest 


things 


WHO COULD IT BE? 
“Stop!” cried the voice 
The driver stopped 
I don’t mean you 
said the voice. 


nm the tax! 


INCURABLE 
“Dey ain’ no jestice no mo',” mourned 
Rufus to a friend. “Sam, ah’s a sick mar 
Guess Ah’s gwine die, suah Ah goes to de 
doctah an’ he says mah veins am too close 
Says ah got very-close veins. An’ de oney 
help fo’ me, he says, am to eat chicken brof 
free times a day, an’ stay in nights An’ 
Sam, dat jes’ kain’t be done!” 
HE HAD ONE re 
Three men had r © a prosperous 
shoe manufacture1 R a ‘Island He had 
nvited them to go over new factory I 
day rm nd € t rue 
ou \ wetory y in ele 
t I e build t ver 
t r it re Mr I 
t lu 1 f 1 r 
€ urse I 
] ike € if 
\\ party i 1 
or t 1 I 
dt 1 
eo C M I 
ould like k 
And 
"7 ld c ] 
€ T 
SHE UNDERSTOOD 
Ite t ' 
ame P ‘ 
broke t 
‘Wh t 1 
t t W € € 
irre 
iH ; C ] K 


UNNATURAL HISTORY 


WILLIAMS 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By a P. Al LE Yanks prrient 1926. by 


Syndicate, Inc 


















DIS HEAH HIT EN Miss 
WAY O” DOIN’ THINGS 
IS Mos’ GINALLY Miss! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ole Tom sho got a heap 
but I reck'n aiter you gits useter eight | 
or ten, a few mo’ ain’ make no diff'unce! 


},;)) ° 
CHUuLMIAS 


Keep right on driving,”’ 


“4 * 
| 





OU need your horses 
every day. Watch care- 
fully for strains, bruises and 
| minor ailments. And be sure to keep 


Gombault’s Caustic Balsam on your 
shelf—ready for instant use. For 
over 41 years it has been famous asa 
remedy for Sprains, Spavin, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Curb, Fistula, Thore 
oughpin, Shoe Boils, Poll Evil, Wire 
Cuts and Muscular Inflammation, 


Apply it yourself. Just follow direc« 
tions that come with bottle. Much 
better than firing and doesn’t Jiscolor 
the hair or leave the slightest scar. 
Don’t let your horses suffer from something 
you can cure yourself. Buy Gombault's 
Caustic Balsam today, $2.00 et all druggiste, 
or direct from us on receipt of price. The 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 

















' See the newest, 








21] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 











ENT FOR 


Down! 


‘Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Studebaker 
21 Jewe] Watch—Insured for a 
lifetime: a choice of 60 new Art 
Beauty Cases; 8 adjustments, - 
cluding heat, cold,isochronism an 
5 positions— direct from the maker 
at ane pw = ever named on 

equal qualit 
Write todex for FREE BOOK 
of Advance Watch Styles. 


Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE. Write now while off 









r last® 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Send at once and get t a copy of this book REEI 

i], advance st 
Studebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. R cad he “ 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Wateb 
direct from the maker—save big money—and Pay 
forit on easy monthly payments. 


beautif 








Write! fr ovr free book. It will post 198 
on watch styles and wat 4 oe 
Send coupon at once, Get Free Chain r tocay 


while it lasts. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 


Dept. X268 South Beas, Leary a 
Canadien Address: WW indso 2 
(QED GED Gu come cone cee eee ee ee es ee oe oe 


| STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
. X268, Seuth Bend, Indiana 


ns 


lease send me your Free Book of Acvance W ste | 
tyles and particulars of your #1. 


Name ...ees PTY TUTTLE RTT 
Address TTT TT CITT LTTE rer 
City. +++ eee weer eesescsess State. ...++++* 










